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HEN the history of 
\W the present era of 

the world comes to 
be written it will probably be 
found true that the greatest 
evil of the age was the huge 
city. It will then be seen 
clearly that the city was a 
kind of demon of materialism, 
incarnating into itself the worst vices of current civilization. 

Already men are beginning to squirm under the sordid rule 
of the monster, and to long once more for the green fields and 
blooming gardens where peace and quiet allow the soul to gain 
its true spiritual stature. 

For years people of wealth have been moving into suburban 
villages, but it is the poor people who suffer most in the great 
city and who have the hardest time in escaping from it. 

However, a magnificent enterprise for getting the poor of 
English cities “back to the land” has recently been established. 
which marks one of the most notable achievements of the day in 
the progress of real reform. It is a “model village,” built on new 
and original lines by Mr. George Cadbury, the English cocoa 
maker and philanthropist. Mr. Cadbury has so laid out his vil- 
lage that each house has a large garden and—still better— an 
orchard. There are also plenty of parks and playgrounds both 
for small children and for grown people. But the most notable 
feature of the scheme is the fact that Mr. Cad- 
bury, having built the village at a cost of over 
half a million dollars, has put it into the hands 
of a board of trustees as a gift to humanity, 
and has directed that the income shall be used 
in establishing similar model towns throughout 
England. Today the annual income is $25,000, 
but it is estimated that by the year 2050 the rev- 
enue will amount to $5,000,000 yearly, or enough 
to plant ten such villages on the soil of Eng- 
land. Thus it takes no prophetic vision to see 
that before many centuries England will be 
thickly dotted with ideal garden-towns, where 
every man will dwell under his own vine and 
fig-tree. 

Mr. George Cadbury, the founder of the new 
type of model village, is a leading figure in 
English life today. He is the proprietor of the 
Cadbury Bros., Ltd., Cocoa Works, which em- 
Ploys 3,500 people; and has recently purchased 
The London Daily News, which he intends to 
conduct as a Christian daily. 

Mr. Cadbury is a Friend, and endeavors to ap- 
ply the teachings of Christ to every enterprise in 
which he engages. Thus in conducting the Cocoa 
business he removed his factories from Bir- 
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mingham and planted them in a charming tract of Iand, laid out in 
parks and shady nooks, and playgrounds, where the employes 
could revel in sports and enjoy to the full the beauties of nature. 
Moreover, he filled the factory with flowers and plants, acted as 
a father to all his employes, and in short has carried out to the 
letter the vision of the late William Morris, who dreamed of the 
day when labor, being performed amid beautiful and pleasant sur- 
roundings, would be a never-ending delight, instead of dismal 
drudgery. Indeed, Mr. Cadbury goes a step beyond Morris and 
looks after their spiritual as well as material welfare, by holding 
a five-minute religious service at the beginning of each day’s work. 

In his conduct of The Daily News Mr. Cadbury has already 
shown the courage of his convictions by excluding from the paper 
all betting news, and by intensifying its pro-Boer policy into an 
anti-war policy. He declares that his aim in editing the paper 
will be to “bring the ethical teaching of Christ to bear upon po- 
litical questions.” 

The steps by which Mr. Cadbury was led to recognize the 
necessity for founding a village are as follows: The overcrowd- 
ing in the poor unsanitary districts of our large cities results in- 
evitably in serious moral and physical deterioration. Shut up in 
dirty evil-smelling streets and courts, deprived of fresh air and 
sunshine, strangers to the sight of grass and flowers and trees, 
without means of healthy recreation, familiarized with evil from 
early childhood, and surrounded by vice and temptation on every 
hand; what wonder if, while some bravely battle against and rise 
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CHILDREN'S PLAYGROUND 
Intended for very young children, who 
can play here in perfect security 


superior to their surroundings, an immense number are broken 
down by them and go to swell the terrible mass of vicious criminal 
and diseased humanity which is a disgrace and menace to our 
country! 

Both the character and the physique of the population suffer 
and it becomes increasingly imperative that a remedy be found. 
These facts were especially impressed on the mind of the founder 
through his association with the workingmen of Birmingham. 
For more than forty years he has been Teacher of a men’s Bible 
Class, going into 
purpose. 
and struggles of hundreds of men, and in the effort to help them 


3irmingham every Sunday morning for this 
In this way he has learned to know the life histories 


to a better life has again and again encountered the barrier caused 
by their surroundings. He set himself resolutely to face this diffi- 
culty, and the most hopeful solution that presented itself, was to 
give an opportunity for the people to remove from the squalor 
and temptations of the city and settle amid the wholesome helpful 
sights and sounds of country life. In a word, the people must be 
brought “back to the land 
Cadbury proceeded to 


Having come to this conclusion, Mr. 
set apart a large portion of his Bournville 
estate in order to give it practical effect. In doing this every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid repeating the evil of overcrowding, 
which it was sought to remedy. It was therefore decided that 
each house which might be erected must have a good sized gar- 
den, that no building must occupy more than about one-fourth 
part of the site on which it was erected, and must not be more 
than two stories high, and that about one-tenth of the land, in 
addition to roads and cottage gardens, must be reserved for 
parks and recreation grounds. Thus, a village of 370 houses, with 
a population approaching 2,000 persons, has been brought into 
existence. 

The village is not reserved exclusively for those employed by 
Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., although it is largely occupied by 
them. It is not a scheme for their especial benefit, and as a mat- 
ter of fact a large number who live in the village go into Bir- 
mingham for their work. Situated within five miles of Birming- 
ham the city is easily accessible by rail, by electric tram cars, or 
by bicycle. 

Having thus briefly outlined the origin of Bournville, here are 
some interesting particulars concerning the village. 

Care has been taken in laying it out to insure that it shall not 
only be heathful but picturesque. The ground is undulating and 
well-wooded, and the trees have been carefully preserved. The 
cottages are semi-detached, or in blocks of four, and monotony 
has been avoided by the introduction of a great variety of de- 
sign. The rents range from $1.62 to $3.00 per week. In the larg- 
est houses bath rooms with hot and cold water are provided. The 
village is served by Birmingham with gas, water and sewers. 

The average garden space allowed to each house is 600 square 
yards. These gardens are laid out in advance for the tenant, so 
that when a new cottage is taken the tenant finds the garden al- 
ready prepared, instead of having to begin by breaking up hard 
uncultivated land. Lines of fruit trees—pear, apple, plum—are 
planted at the end of the gardens, and these, beside yielding a 
good supply of fruit, form a pleasant screen for the backs of the 







houses. It is estimated that, under spade 


culture, gardens of this size should yiei! 
a return of from 50 to 65 cents a week in 
fruit and vegetables. They thus serve the 
threefold purpose of giving healthful recrea- 
tion, providing wholesome fruit and vege- 
table diet, and furnishing a liberal return in 
reduction of the rent. Careful observations 
are now being made to ascertain the actual 





value of the yield from the gardens. 
In addition to the cottage gardens there 
are about 2co garden allotments, which are 
in great demand among the inhabitants of 
the neighboring manufacturing villages. 
lwo professional gardeners with a staff of 
men are in charge of the. gardening depart- 
ment, and are always ready to give whatever in- 
formation and advice may be required by the tenants. 
There are also two gardening classes for young men. 
The roads are forty-two feet wide, and are all planted with 
trees... A deal of land has been reserved for 


good open 
Recreation grounds and a children’s playground have 


already been laid out, and a bath house built. 


spaces. 


Having thus created such a village, the next step was to se- 
cure its perpetuation and extension on the same lines. ‘This has 
The gift, which 
is valued at between $850,000 and $900,000, consists of 330 acres of 
land, including the village of Bournville. 
trom house and farm rents, 


been accomplished by making it over to Trustees. 


The revenue, whether 
ground rents, or any other source, is 
to be paid to the Trustees. and employed by them, after making 
provision for the repair and maintenance of the property, in build- 
ing more houses and further developing the estate. So far, only 
about one-third of the land has been laid out: but when the whole 
is completed the surplus revenue is to be applied to the purchase 
of other estates. either in the neighborhood of Birmingham or 
elsewhere, to be developed as manufacturing villages. It will be 
seen that as the gift is absolute, none of the revenue returninz to 
the donor, but all being paid to the Trustees—the scheme con- 
tains within it a principle of continual growth, and the income in 
course of time will so increase as to admit of an almost indefinite 
extension of the benefits of the Trust. 

The viliage is yet young. but the following facts speak well 
for its future: Every house is occupied. Tenants do not leave 
Wher 
a house is vacated there is keen competition to secure it; and, 
although it is widely known that all the cottages are tenanted, 
there are at present enough applicants for houses to people a 
village half as large as Bournville. A valuable step in the direc 
tion of corporate action has been the appointment of a Tenants’ 
Committee. This Committee has accomplished much good work, 
especially in fostering the interest in gardening. Through it, ar- 
rangements are made for the co-operative purchase of plants and 
seeds; garden tools, bought for the purpose, are let out on hire; 
a loan library of gardening books has been formed, and lectures 
arranged for the winter months. The Committee has managed an 
annual Flower Show with conspicuous success; and the bath-house 
and children’s playground are also under its control. The gar- 
dens are highly valued and successfully cultivated. It is calcu- 
lated that land under spade culture yields about twelve times as 
much as if under pasture, and it may therefore be fairly claimed 
that, apart from the benefit they confer on the cultivators, these 
gardens give an indication of the lines along which the soil may 
be made more productive. The fact that at the last annual Fruit 
and Flower Show there were 1,001 entries from the village is 
pretty conclusive evidence of the interest taken in gardening. 
Fowls are kept by many of the tenants, and some are making 
profits out of bee-keeping. 

The establishment of such a model village by Mr. Cadbury is 
the more remarkable because he is not a multi-millionaire and the 
gift represents a large part of his fortune. In referring to this 
fact he recently said: “I am not rich as an American millionaire 
would count riches. My gift is the bulk of my property outside of 
my business. I have seriously considered how far a man is justi- 
fied in giving away the heritage of his children, and have come 
to the conclusion that my children will be all the better off for be- 
ing deprived of this money. Great wealth is not to be desired, and 
in my experience of life it is generally more of a curse than a 


blessing to the families of those who possess it.” 


unless obliged to do so owing to removal from the district. 
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OUR DAY 


POPULAR ELECTION OF U. S. SENATORS 


THE OPINION OF NATIONAL LEADERS ON THIS VITAL PROBLEM OF OUR DAY 
THE ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN SENATORS 


The recent passage of a resolution by Congress for the fourth time favoring the election 
of United States Senators by the people airect, has served to call public attention to this national 


question. 


a measure will find them stated in the symposium which follows: 


FOUR COGENT REASONS 


Président James W. Strong, of Carleton College in 
Minnesota, States His Position 


yen a constitutional amendment 
allowing the people to elect senators 


by popular vote, and mainly for these 
reasons: 
1. It is more in accordance with the 


genius of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

2. The people desire it. Thirty-five states 
and:fifty-five legislatures have voted for it. 
Representatives at Washington have ex- 
pressed themselves in the same way at least 
four times. What the people want they 
ought to have. 

3. It would prevent “deadlocks” which 
are very expensive to the state in loss of 
time, in loss of representation, and in loss 
of money. 

4. It would tend to prevent political cor- 
ruption, for a few members of a State 
Legislature can be more easily bribed than 
the people at large of any district. 

The founders of our government were 
wise men, deserving of perpetual honor, 
but conditions have arisen in our national 
life which were not foreseen by them. 

<= 

SENATOR HOAR OPPOSES PLAN 


Considers a State Legislature Safer Than a Poli- 
tical Convention 


ENATOR HOAR has delivered a 

masterly defense of the founders of the 
government in the Senate, making his 
strongest argument against the proposal 
on the ground that such a change would 
mean the substitution of a party conven- 
tion for a state legislature. He said: 

It will be seen, I think, very clearly that 
the change proposed destroys the essential 
character of the Senate in each of these 
particulars. 

It substitutes a direct election by the 
people for an election by the Legislature. 

For a selection by public officers to whom 
the great public duty of state legislation is 
intrusted, there is to be a selection and 
nomination by conventions composed of 
persons without other responsibility. This, 
in most cases, will be the mode in which the 
majority, practically, will make its choice. 

For a selection by men who are them- 
selves selected under strict legal provisions, 
there is to be, therefore, practically a selec- 


tion by men who are not chosen in pursu- 
ance of any law. 

Instead of selection by men under oath 
of office there must be a choice by 
upon whom no oath is imposed. 

For a selection by men of whose action 
there is a record, the choice is practically 
to be made by men of whom no record 
exists. 

For a choice by men under personal 
responsibility, the selection will be made 
by men who may act by proxy. 

For a choice by a permanent body, there 
must be a choice by a body lasting but a 
day. 

For a choice in a manner prescribed by 
national authority, there must be a choice 
in a manner prescribed in no authority 
whatever. 


men 


For a choice by a body acting by major- 
ities, there must be substituted, in the end, 
a choice by a plurality. 

For a choice by a body representing all 
localities in a state where different local 
interests are fairly represented, there must 
be a choice by sheer force of numbers, 
where the popular masses in great cities 
will have an undue and disproportionate 
weight. 

Instead of representing different con- 
stituencies to secure the different interests 
in legislation, the Senate and the House 
are to represent constituencies of the same 
kind, differing only in size. 

From the change in the manner of elec- 
tion will surely and inevitably, in my judg- 
ment, follow the destruction of the equality 
ot the states in the Senate. It is true the 
Constitution now provides that no state 
shall be deprived of its equal vote in the 
Senate without its consent. But this pro- 
vision relates to a Senate to be constituted 
and selected in the old Constitutional man- 
ner, and will never be long tolerated, in my 
judgment, by the large states under the 
proposed arrangement. 


—_— 


ELIMINATES THE MIDDLE MAN 
Senator Wm. E. Mason. of Illinois, Would Prefer 
to Answer to the People Direct 

FAVOR the election of senators by the 
people because it puts a senator where 
he must answer directly to the people on 
all great questions, and a vote by the peo- 


Those who are not familiar With the principal reasons advanced for and against such 


ple for the Senator has a tendency to 


eliminate the middle man from politics. 
<— 


REASONS FOR POPULAR ELECTION 


William J. Bryan Thinks Unforeseen Conditions 
Have Arisen 


N R. BRYAN through The Common- 

er, has been urging the popular elec- 
tion of Senators with all his accustomed 
energy. He says: 

We all recognize that there is a reason 
for the election of Senators by a direct 
vote today that did not exist at the time the 
Constitution was adopted. 
today great 


We know that 
exist im our 
states, and that these great corporations, 
different from what they used to be one 
hundred years ago, are able to compass the 
election of their tools and their agents 
through the instrumentality of legislatures, 
as they could not if senators were elected 
directly by the people. 


corporations 


It is said that conventions will nominate. 
Yes, but behind conventions stand the 
voters, and the delegate to a convention 
dare not support a man whom the member 
of a legislature might vote for with impuni- 
ty. The candidate nominated by the con- 
vention must appeal to the voters, but the 
candidate chosen by a legislative caucus ap- 
peals to no one, and is responsible to no 
one. Men have been elected to the Senate 
no party convention would have 
dared to nominate. 

We are told that we must not change the 
Constitution because it is a sacred instru- 
ment. Who is the best friend, he who flat- 
ters and worships or he who reproves and 
corrects? He who would make such alter- 
ations as changed conditions necessitate 
is a better friend to the Constitution and 
to good government than he who defends 
faults and is blind to defects. Besides, the 
Federal Constitution has already been 
amended fifteen times. Amendment was 
contemplated and provision made for it in 
the instrument itself. 

Our state are frequently 
changed, and necessarily so, since circum- 
stances change from year to year. Penn- 
sylvania has had four constitutions, Mis- 
souri four, Texas three, Virginia five, etc. 
Each generation is capable of self-govern- 
ment, and must suit to its peculiar needs 
the machinery of government and the laws. 


whom 


constitutions 


MAKE EX-PRESIDENTS SENATORS FOR LIFE 


*HARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, of Boston. has made a novel 
suggestion as to what should be done with our ex-Presidents 
in an open letter addressed to John Bigelow, of New York. He 


Says: 


“The plan of ‘graduating ex-Presidents directly into the Fed- 
eral Senate for life,’ is one which has long been a favorite theory 
with me. It is a method of political utilization of valuable material, 
otherwise lost, which entirely commends itself to my judgment. 
The best way always of considering such a proposition is to look 
Consider, therefore, for a moment, what would 
have been the practical result had this theory been engrafted into 


at it historically. 


the original constitution. 


Had it been engrafted there, Washing- 


ton would have been an ex-officio member of the Senate for three 
years; John Adams for twenty-five; Jefferson for seventeen. Mon- 


roe and Madison would have been senators for a number of years. 


years a senator; 
“The terms 
have been short. 


Then follows J. Q. Adams, and, as you know, he was in the nation- 
al councils for sixteen years after being retired from the presiden- 
tial chair and from the public point of view those were the most 
valuable years of his life. 


Tackson would have been about six 


Van Buren about twenty-two years. 
of office of the succeeding presidents would all 
Coming at once to more recent days, few would 





4 OUR DAY 


be found in the whole land who would hesitate to say that the 
services of either Grover Cleveland or Benjamin Harrison would 
have been detrimental to the public interests were one of them 
in the Senate now and had the other been there until his death. 
We have lost absolutely the value of ripe experience, great abil- 
ities and strong sense of patriotism of such men as Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Grover Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison. In more than one in- 
stance, too, these eminent citizens were cut off from public utility 
at the maturity of their powers and during the best years of their 
lives as counsellors; while, in more than one case, they themselves 
have been not only without occupation, but practically without 
means; objects, almost, of public charity; in the cases of Jefferson 
and Monroe, indeed, actually so. 

“Now, consider for a moment what possible injury could re- 
sult from such a transfer of ex-Presidents to the Senate. On the 
one hand a dignified and adequate provision would be made for 
our ex-Presidents, in such a way that the country would be as- 
sured of their services and counsel. On the other hand, experi- 
ence has shown that there never would have been more than three, 
at the outside, senators for life, and, as a rule, but one. Today, 
for instance, there would be just one, and that one ex-President 
Cleveland. The mere statement of the case seems to me to carry 
conviction. We all know how difficult it is to engraft anything 
onto the constitution. Nevertheless, the only argument that 
could be advanced against this proposition is that the thing never 
has been; therefore it is undesirable it ever should be, an argu- 
ment which does not deserve serious consideration.” 

——- 


NEW YORK’S LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


EW YORK’S Free Circulating Library for the Blind has 

become, in six years of its existence, the largest library of its 
kind in the United States. Its first report, published in March, 1896, 
shows that it then had sixty books. Now it owns 1,544 books and 
4II pieces of music. In addition, it receives monthly the Point 
Print Standard, a magazine published in the New York Point type. 
in Philadelphia. This magazine enables its readers to keep in 
touch with current events, and it is eagerly borrowed by the 
patrons of the library. 

There are in the New York library books printed in five dif- 
ferent types. The largest number are in the Moon type, although 
the New York Point is the system now universally taught in the 
blind schools in this state. The Moon system is, however, the 
oldest system at the library, and most of the books were given. 
The total number in the Moon type is 572, in the New York Point 
467. There are also books printed in the Boston line type, which 
is generally used throughout New England, in the English Braille 
and in the American Braille type. Nearly all the music is in the 
New York Point. The music is as widely circulated as the books. 

When one stops to consider how difficult a matter it must be 
for a person without sight to learn first the notes on the piano, 
then the notes on the paper by touch, which must be committed to 
memory before they can be played, it is astonishing that a blind 
person should be able to learn to play at all, and doubly so that 
many should master the difficult and intricate pieces which are 
constantly circulating from the library. 

The subjects of the books contained in the library cover a very 
wide range. In the matter of fiction this library differs greatly 
from the ordinary one. Fiction as represented by the popular 
works of the day is sparsely represented. Shakespeare, however, 
has a warm place in the hearts of the blind readers and his works 
are constantly in demand. Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, Scott, 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Macaulay, Moore, Goldsmith, Byron 
and Longfellow are there. So, too, are Ian Maclaren, Mrs. 
Francis Hodgson Burnett, Sarah Orne Jewett, Conan Doyle, Kip- 
ling, Mrs. Wiggin and some other modern writers. There are 
about fifty books, made up of the different books and selections 
from the Bible. There are nine books written in the French lan- 
guage and there are five in German. 

The library is responsible for another splendid work, done un- 
ostentatiously, but blessed daily by the afflicte1 whom it benefits. 
It hires a teacher, Mrs. C. Frances Kellock. Mrs. Kellock spends 
all her time going around among the blind in the city who, for 
various reasons, can secure no other teachers, and her work is to 
teach them to read, so that they may enjoy the benefits of the 
library. While the city itself maintains an institution for the 
blind, there are some people who cannot receive instruction there. 
One is, that the institution sets an age limit so that people who 


lose their sight after that age is passed cannot share in the benefits 
of the institution. Mrs. Kellock attends at the pupils’ homes. 
During the year ending last February she made 385 visits and gave 
522 lessons. During that year she graduated twenty pupils. This 
was only the second year of her work among the blind. The re- 
port which will be issued this spring will show an even more en- 
couraging return for the time and labor expended. 

It is almost impossible for a blind person to be supplied with 
an abundance of good reading matter from private sources. An 
ordinary volume, printed in the raised type of the blind costs from 
$3 to $4.50. The books are naturally very bulky, though not 
heavy, considering their size. One of Shakespeare’s plays fills-a 
book quite as large as a standard dictionary. The letters can be 
printed only on one side, and they take up far more room than 
ordinary printing. 

During the year which ended last spring, there were circulated 
6,165 books and 612 pieces of music. It takes a blind person 
longer to read a book than it does a person with sight, and for 
this reason the period during which a book may be retained with- 
out renewal is set at three weeks. Even then many borrowers 
have to have their books renewed. 


<__> 


FIRST-BORN CHILDREN LIVE LONGEST 


N interesting study of the duration oi life has been made by 
Miss Mary Beeton, of Cambridge, and Professor Karl Pear- 
son, of London, in a brief periodical called Biometrika. 

“A comparison was made between the lengths of lives of two 
adult brothers or two adult sisters to ascertain if there was a per- 
ceptible difference between the older and younger members of a 
pair. The figures here given represent the average of over 1,000 
cases, and hence would seem to point to a general law. It may 
be added that the particular persons under investigation belonged 
to the Society of Friends. That organization placed its records 
at the disposal of Miss Beeton and Professor Pearson. 

“It thus appears that the average age of the elder brothers 
was 58.56 years, the younger brothers 54.575, the elder sisters 
59.924 and the younger sisters 55.667. There is a difference of 
over four years in favor of the older brother or sister. 

“The first inquiry here mentioned was limited to pairs, the 
younger members of which had attained the age of 21. 
comparison was made that included minors with adults. 
results closely resembling the other. The mean excess of life in 
3,855 pairs was 4.6 years. But the intervals between the births 
appears to exert some influence. Biometrika’s contributors furn- 
ish a formula by which one’s expectations can be computed, and 
adds: “Thus a brother born 10 years before another brother has 
probably 7 years’ greater duration of life. A sister born 10 years 
before another sister has probably about 6 years’ greater duration 
ot life.’ i 


A second 
It gave 


<—S> 


A VALUABLE DRINKING CUP 


HE Swiss National Museum in Zurich 

bought a silver globe-cup, the work of 
Abraham Gessner—a goldsmith who was 
born in 1552, and died in 1613—for 42,000 
francs, not long ago. It is a magnificent 
specimen of early renaissance art. It meas- 
ures about 2414 and weighs 5% 
pounds. But little is known of its past his- 


inches 


tory. It was discovered a few weeks ago in 


a Parisian antiquarian’s shop and bought for 
the museum in the nick of time. 
after the negotiations were closed an Eng- 
lish antiquarian, acting as agent for the mu- 
seum, offered to buy it for 100,000 francs 


A few hours 








But the Swiss representatives paid no at- 
tention to the tempting offer. They took 
their treasure home, where it is placed 
among the most valued representatives of 
the far-famed goldsmith’s art of centuries 
Another magnificent gilded silver 
Zurich master Heinrich Riva’s 
work—was bought for 30,000 francs, in spite 
of the fact that an American had offered 105.- 
Posterity has been chary in dealing out to Abra- 
ham Gessner his well-deserved share of fame. It is only a few 
years ago that he was recognized as the creator of his own works. 


gone by. 


cup—the 





oco francs for it. 





















THE STORY OF 


OUR DAY 


CECIL RHODES 


STRANGE CAREER OF A POOR BOY WHO BECAME AN ADVENTUROUS EMPIRE BUILDER 
By THOMPSON BROWN 


N Cecil Rhodes’ death one of the great political figures of the 
He was 

one of the few men of today who play the game of life on a 
grand scale with the world as a chess-board, and who think in 
millions and continents. 


age passes off the stage of contemporary history. 


He was a towering personality, some 
times called “The Colossus of Rhodes,” but his mistakes were 
commensurate with his actions, and the net effect of his career 
has been sadly detrimental to the highest progress of the race. 

His life-story is as remarkable as any romance, for the sickly 
youth of seventeen who went out to Africa in search of health, 
became the “uncrowned king” of one of the five great continents 
of the earth—and all in less than thirty-three years. Even The 
Arabian Nights, with its endless tales of jewels and palaces and 
valleys of diamonds, is eclipsed in real life by the story of Cecil 
Rhodes, who controlled the greatest diamond fields discovered 
for centuries. 

Cecil Rhodes was born July 5, 
England. He was the fourth son 
of the late Rev. Francis William 
Rhodes. He was destined for 
the ministry, and began his edu- 
cation in that direction at Oriel 
College, Oxford, but in 1870 his 
health gave way and he 
compelled to leave school. A 
change of climate was advised 
by the physician and Cecil went 
to live with his brother Herbert 
who was a planter in Natal, 
South Africa. 

Cecil Rhodes and his brother 
drifted from Nata) to the dia- 
mond fields, where they shared a 
claim between them. Here be- 
gan Rhodes’ career as a diamond 
king. He dug for diamonds and 
studied for his Oxford degree at 
the same time, returning to Eng- 
land six months of each year for 
several years. 

It was while Rhodes was dig- 
ging for diamonds and studying 
for a degree that he conceived 


1853, at Bishop's Stortford, 


was 


his colossal ideas of an empire 
in the dark continent, but he per- 
ceived that for its fulfillment two 
preliminary steps needed. 
Tae first was the acquisition of 
sufficient wealth to enable him to 
ond was the attainment of a posi- 


were 





CECH, 
accomplish his purpose; the sec- 

tion of authority in the administration of Cape Colony. 
clear to him that even more important than a seat in the Cape 
Assembly was the possession of great wealth. As he said to Gen- 
eral Gordon a few years later: “It is no use having big ideas, if 
one has not the money to carry them out.” 

It is said that his first successful business deal was the opera- 
tion of an ice-making machine that ground big profits from the 
thirsty diggers. Then mine-pumping and other speculations. 
His claims paid, and he began buying out his neighbors. He grew 
rich. He formed a partnership with a man named C. D. Rudd. 

In the late ’70’s competition among the diamond diggers was 
so keen that the price of diamonds fell, and no one was making 


It was 


Rhodes saw that the only remedy for this was in com- 
He went to England and the Rothschilds listened to 
his schemes. The De Beers Company was formed with Rhodes 
as president, and he became many times a millionaire, leaving at 
his death a fortune estimated at $60,000,000. 
Mr. Rhodes’ political career was scarcely less meteoric than 


money. 
bination. 


his financial success. 

In the early ’80’s he was elected a member of the Cape Legis- 
lative Assembly from Barkly West, his constituency to the day of 
About that time he met General Gordon and was in- 


his death. 





RHODES. 


vited to accompany the General on the expedition to Khartoum. 
Mr. and 


Scanlen Ministry. 


Rhodes refused the 


He was the originator of the Cape to Cairo- 


was made Treasurer General in 


scheme. In 1884 he became Treasurer General of Cape Colony 
and in 1885 Deputy Commissioner of Bechuanaland. In 1889 he 
was managing director of the British South African Company, 
the charter for which was granted mainly through his efforts. 
In 1890 he became Premier of Cape Colony, and held the office for 
He was Minister of Native Affairs from 1894 to 1896. 
Mr. Rhodes always considered his greatest achievement the keep- 


SIX years. 


ing of Bechuanaland in British hands to the exclusion of Boers. 
One of Mr. Rhodes’ most adventurous achievements during 
his period of office in South Afriea was the fearless manner in 
which he ended the Matabele war. The story is as follows: 
The chiefs in Mashonaland and Matabeleland were not vet 
conquered. The natives now rose once more and nearly over- 


| Indeed, 


whelmed the British. when 


Rhodes decided on a Napoleonic 
act. 


retreat seemed inevitable, 
Going unarmed with three 
into the camp of the 
enemy he met the chiefs and had 
a long palaver with them, the 
result of which was a _ peace 
lasted to this day. 
description of this 


followers 


which has 
Here is a 
meeting: 
“The little party of four white 
men and two natives rode into 
the little natural amphitheatre 
commanded every by 
lofty walls of rock swarming 
with the armed to the 
teeth. Three of the white men 
carried though Mr. 
Rhodes, as was his habit when in 
danger, fire, 
nothing but a switch. 


on side 


enemy 
revolvers, 


or under carried 
Presently 
they dismounted; it made no dif- 
ference, because they were utterly 
at the their 


Then a white flag flashed from 


mercy of enemies. 
the kopje, and a long array of 
Matabele followed in 
single file. and, fixing the flag in 
the ground, sat down in a half- 
moon formation round the four 
white men. 

“Mr. Rhodes greeted them in 
Zulu, and then a long and ani- 
The 

chiefs declare’ their grievances, 
and the white envoy told them how he would have those griev- 
ances removed. Then Mr. Rhodes came to the point briefly: ‘AIT 
that is of the past. Now for the future—is it peace or is it war?’ 


indunas 


mated discussion followed. 


The chiefs each lifted a stick and threw it down at the white man’s 
feet. saying, ‘See, this is my gun; I throw it down at your feet.’ 
and ‘this is my assegai,’ followed by the same gesture. ‘We are 
all here today. We give you one word; it is peace. The war is 
over,’ was the chiefs’ final assurance.” 

He was at the height of his influence in South Africa when the 
famous Jameson raid took place in the closing days of 1895 which 
ended in Rhodes’ downfall and the triumph of Kruger. Friends. 
of Cecil Rhodes do not attempt to deny that he was to a large 
extent responsible for this raid, though the action of Dr. Jameson: 
in “taking the bit between his teeth.” as Rhodes himself expressed’ 
it. upset all his plans. 

\iter the Jameson raid Cecil Rhodes devoted his attention 
to the development of Rhodesia and the construction of the Cape 
to Cairo railroad. The capital of the British South African com- 
pany was increased to $25.000.000. Rhodes, after a personal in- 
terview with the Kaiser, secured a concession to run the Cape to 
The 
sources of Rhodesia were explored and the colony was showing a 


Cairo railroad through German East Africa. mineral re- 





degree of progress until the Boer-British war paralyzed further 
operations. 
Mr. 


life was extremely unostentatious and 


stalwart. 
had 


to his 


Rhodes was broad-shouldered and 


His daily 
old- 
desk 
His 


secretary was on hand [rom the moment he began his work, ani 


simple. He the 


fashioned custom of rising at 6 o'clock and getting 


immediately after a cold bath and the English tea and toast. 


before noon the greater: portion of his detail had come to an end. 
He rode daily for twuv hours in a drag when his health permitte | 
He hada 


collection of typewritten translations made especially for him. He 


it. He was fond of the classics and had a fine library. 


admired Froude and Carlyle, and almost knew Gibbon by heart. 
His “Vanity Fair.” He 
extensively works of history and biography. His 
old furniture, chinas and curios generally was extensive. 


favorite work of | fiction was real 


collection of 


Mr. Rhodes was fond oi gardening, and was especially devoted 
to rose culture. 
he hal lions, zebras, deer: and various other animals. 


He kept a menagerie on Table Mountain, where 
He kept 
these in huge inclosed tracts.on the mountain side. He delighted 


in hunting and was a: fair shot. His residence was just outside 


of Cape Town, a fine old country house, once the summer abo’e 
of the English Governor. - It was beautitully decorated and adorn- 
ed throughout. 


ho 


The London Times declares Mr. Rhodes a heroic figure w 
in spite of his faults will glow in the pages of history. It says: 

“Mr. Rhodes in his comparatively short span of life brought to 
successful issue more of active achievement than is often given to 
With faults, 
which cannot be denied, and with all his errors, which marred his 


an octogenarian statesman: to accomplish. all his 
noblest work, he stands a heroic figure, round which the traditions 
of imperial history will cling. 
contemporary to place before the imagination of his countrymen 


He has done more than any single 


a clear conception of the imperial destinies of our race,” 

We believe, however, that a truer estimate of his life an1 work 
is that of the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. It is far and away 
the most critical and sane characterization of Mr. Rhodes’ influ- 
ence that we have seen. It says: 

“Cecil Rhodes was one of the notable men of England, and 
few men in this age have done more mischief. It probably never 
may be proved by documentary evidence that Rhodes brought on 
the Boer war. but there is little doubt that he and the financial 
forces which he dominated were the real causes of the conflict 
which has practically wiped out the two South African Republics 
and inflicted a blow upon Great Britain from which she can scarce- 
ly recover for a generation. Rhodes was a dreamer of empire, 
and his great schemes of a Cape to Cairo railway and of a South 
African empire under British rule were audacious and in a way 
magnificent. He believed that, like Clive and Warren Hastings, 
he coull extend the British Empire and in effect bring the African 
continent eventually under English influence. In executing his 
designs he was willing to juggle with the fate of the Boer peoples, 
taking no more account of their rights or destinies than the em- 
pire builders usually do of the semi-barbarous or savage tribes 
with which they generally deal. He seems to have found an op- 
portune time to put his plans into execution when Joseph Cham- 
berlain became Colonial Secretary. but they both made a colossal 
mistake. The Boers had cultivated a national or at least a strong 
race feeling, and their spirit of independence incited them to 
withstand the power of England. 
Rhodes’ 


his abortive raid, and it was the same influences, the desire of the 


“It was in furtherance of plans that Jameson made 
chartered companies and the gold mining syndicates to possess 
the riches of the Transvaal, that really brought on the Boer war. 
The Jameson rai‘ was clearly a criminal and piratical enterprise, 
and the encroachment upon the Boers, which led to the war, was 
the same kind of an undertaking 

“The apologists for Rhodes declare that he cared nothing for 
money except for the power which it brings, and they seek to 
condone his course because his schemes led to an increase of 
British territory. 
sight, force and intellect, but when the history of South Africa 


shall be written the verdict upon Cecil Rhodes will be that he 


It may be admitted that he had courage, fore- 


was one of the boldest and most unscrupulous of all the adventur- 
ers who ever engaged in the work of empire building for Great 
Britain or any other nation.” 

Mr. Rhodes left the bulk of his fortune. except some personal 
and family bequests, to the promotion of his vast imperial plan of 
This project embraces every land where the Union 


education. 
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Jack flies. Its purpose is the intellectual betterment of the British 
race throughout the world and the fostering of the imperial senti- 
ment. 

The will of Cecil Rhodes is one of the most remarkable of all 
history. It sets apart $10,000,000 for the foundation of sixty Ox. 
ford University scholarships for England and the British colonies, 
and nearly one hundred scholarships for the United States—two 
for cach state and territory in the union. The scholarships have 
a yearly value of $1,500 and are tenable for three years. 

Mr. Rhodes also provided jor fifteen scholarships for students 
in Germany, to be nominated by the Kaiser, for the reason that 
between 


“a good understanding England, Germany, and the 
United States will secure the peace 
Mr. William T. Stead, intimate friend of 
Rhodes, comments as follows on the extraordinary document: 
“The will of Cecil every respect worthy of its 
author. With the exception of some family estates in this country, 
the whole of which are left to his own relatives, Mr. Rhodes has 


dedicated his wealth in diamond and goll mines to public uses. 


of the world.” 


who was an 


Mr. 


Rhodes is in 


Its disposition is dedicated by what was ever the dominating prin- 
ciple of his life. 

“What renders this will of exceptional interest to Americans 
is the fact that it reveals for the first time, under his hand and 
seal, that he was no mere British imperalist, but that he was es- 
sentially a citizen of the ;United States, of the English-speaking 
world. 

“To his thinking, the university, better than any other institu- 
tion, naturally affords’ a vivifying center of race unity. It is free 
from all political complications, and a residential university, with 
the old traditions of Oxford, seemed to him the best fitted for 
the purpose he had in view. 

“When I discussed with him the question of the choice of the 
university which should be selected as this race center, the re- 
spective claims of Oxford and Cambridge, or some American uni- 
versity were freely discussed. ‘Vhat Mr. Rhodes settled the ques- 
tion in favor of .Oxford was due to his devotion to his old uni- 
versity, and if these fellowships hal to be tenable at any one cen- 
ter it wotild be difficult to cavil at his choice. 

“The central principle of his scheme is that every English- 
speaking colony and every state and territory in the American 
union should be offered a ‘scholarship of the value of $1,500 a 
year, tenable for three years, at Oxford. Mr. Rhodes always op- 
posed the modern ideas of awarding an educational prize solely 
for literary attainments. The tendency to award a scholarship 
solely for success in passing literary examinations seemed to him 
to put a premium on book worms. 

“Hence, he has drawn up a scheme for the election of students 
for his scholarship which is extremely original and characteristic 
of the man. It is as follows: 

“In the election of a stulent to a scholarship regard should 
be had to: 

“First—His literary and scholastic attainments. 

“Second—His success in 
sports, such as cricket, football, and the like. 

“Third- 
devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, kindli- 
ness, unselfishness, and fellowship. 


fondness for or manly outdoor 


His qualities of manhood, such as truth, courage, 


“Fourth—His exhibition during school days of moral force 
of character and instincts to lead and take interest in his school- 
mates; for these later attributes will, likely, in after life guide him 
to esteem the performance of public cuties as his highest aim. 

“Marks for these four qualifications should be awarded some- 
what in the following proportions: 4-10 for the first, 1-10 for the 
second, 3-10 for the third, and 2-10 for the fourth. 

“Marks for the several qualifications should be awarded in‘e- 
pendently as follows: that is to say, marks for the first qualifica- 
tion by examination; for the second and third qualifications, re- 
spectively, by the ballot of fellow students of the candidates; an! 
for the fourth qualification by the head masters of the schools; 
and the result of the awards—that is to say, the marks obtained 
by each candidate for each qualification, should be added together 
and the successful student be the one who receives the greatest 
number of marks, giving him the highest all-around qualification. 

“His object in laying down these conditions was to secure the 
best men for the world’s fight, to bring them together in one 
center, and to secure for them the best elucation obtainable. He 
has undoubtedly succeeded in changing what he calls the dull 
monotony of modern competition.” 
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THE QUESTION OF THE RAILROAD MERGER 


INTERESTING FACTS DEVELOPED BY THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST 
THE NORTHERN SECURITIES COMPANY 
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NATIONAL issue has been presente. through the action 
of the government against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. On the outcome of this suit depends several of the 
most important questions now before the American people. First 
and foremost will be the point whether competitive systems of 
railroads can be merged under one company. Next will -be the 
point whether such companies are not, by their very nature, ille- 
gal and organized contrary to the laws and the constitution of the 
United States. 
Court on this question will undoubtedly involve, both directly and 


A clear and explicit decision of the Supreme 


indirectly, the organization of industries into trusts and the com- 
bine of non-competitive railroad lines. 

The action of the government was begun March 10, in St. 
Paul, by the filing of a bill in equity by the Attorney General of 
the United States under the diréction of President Roosevelt. The 
action was brought under the Sherman or 
anti-trust law of 1890, and supported by the 
decision of the United States 
Court of March, 1896. 

The Attorney 


Supreme 


General asked that the 
Northern Securities Company be compelled 
stock in the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific com 
panies. He asked further that the officers 
and stock-holders of 
companies be 


to surrender the shares of 


those two railway 


perpetually enjoined from 
recognizing or accepting the Northern Se 
curities Company as the owner or holder 
of any of the shares of their capital stock. 

These demands were made for reasons, 
briefly stated, as follows: 

That the Northern 
Northern railways 


Pacific and Great 


were the only trans 


continental competing lines across the 
northern tier of states from the great lakes 
to the Pacific. 

That in 1893 an attempt was made to 
consolidate the two companies, but that 
the attempt was defeated by a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on March 


30, 1896, in which it was held that the prac- 





tical effect woull be the consolidation of two parallel and compet- 
ing lines. 

That the merger of the companies named by the transfer of 
stock to the Northern Securities Company is only an attempt to 
evade the decision of the United States Superior Court of March 
30, 1896. 

That the Northern Securities Company has effected a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade and commerce in violation of the anti- 
trust law of July 2, 1890. 

That the Northern Securities Company was not organized in 
good faith; that it has not and never had any capital sufficient to 
warrant such a stupendous operation; that its subscribed capital 
‘c only $30,000. 

Those who are accustomed to do a strictly legitimate business 
can hardly understand the necessity or value of merging the stock 
of several railroads into such a concern. ‘They ask, why not buy 
a majority of the stock in several roads and control them without 
other intervention. This inquiry is answered by a. financial expert 
in a current periodical, who explains why the Northern Securities 
Company was organized. He says: 

“Suppose A be a railway company of ten millions of dollars’ 
Their 
Suppose an individual own 
fifty-one per cent. of each company’s stock, his holdings must be 
ten and a fifth millions of the stock. 


stock and B be another company of the same capitalization: 
combined stock is twenty millions. 


In order to keep control of 
the two companies an individual must keep control of more than 
ten millions of stock. 

“But Suppose a corporation be substituted for the individual. 
This corporation by owning fifty-one per cent. of the stock of 
these two companies would, of course, contrel them. But the con- 
trolling corporation may issue shares of its own, as an individual 
cannot; and the helders of fifty-one per cent. of this corporation's. 
stock will control it and consequently control the roads controlled 
by it 


In other words, the holders of fifty-one per cent. of fiity- 
one per cent. of the railroads’ stock can by this device controk 
both railroads. Whereas to control both these railroads an indi- 
vidual must own more than ten millions of their stock, a man or 
i group of men by holding only a little more than five millions of 
the security-holding company’s stock may control them both. In 
other words a little more than five millions of dollars (counting 
all stock at par) can by this device exercise the same power that 
an individual could exercise with ten millions. 

“This supposed case is the theory. in its simplest form, and it 
In practice 
the foregoing plain suppositions would seldom work out precisely 


as im ticated. 


shows the principle of the security-holding company. 


But it is possible that even a smaller proportion of 


wT, 
a 


A BIG GUN IN DANGER 


— Boston Herald 
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capital might control both railways. Suppose, for instance, that 
the stock of the security-hol ‘ing company did not represent rail- 
way stock share for share, but was watered. Then the organizers 
of the security-holding company might retain control of both rail- 
ways by investing or retaining an even smaller proportion of the 
par value of the railway stock than about one-fourth. 

“By extending the operation of a great security-hol ‘ing com- 
pany a very much smaller sum of money could conceivably con- 
trol all the railways in the Union than would be required to own 
even a small part of them. Men who own a bare majority of the 
stock of a group of railways may relieve themselves of nearly half 
their investment and still retain control. It marks a new epoch 
in the possibiltties of consolidation—rather of 
‘consolidation. 


control without 

“The credit of its first use belongs probably to the late C. P. 
Huntington. If he had no other claim to distinction the discovery, 
or the creation, of this device would entitle him to remembrance 
as a daring and constructive financial mind.” 

The Interstate Contmerce Commission has been holling some 
interesting sessions in regar |! to this railroad merger. One of the 
first to be called before this bocy was James J. Hill, the president 
and organizer of the Northern Securities Company. Mr. Hill oc- 
cupied the witness stand for three hours and a half, and in the 
course of that time statements 
general attention than they have received. 

QO.—What way of 


Northern Securities Cempany in the 


made some which deserve more 
Here are a few: 
interest in the 


stock or bonds has the 


Great Northern and the 


Northern Pacific companies, approximately? 

A.—The amount hell of the Northern Pacific is large, prob- 
ably $150,000,000 cr more, out of $155,000,0C0, and of the other com- 
pany between $45,000,000 an 1 $50,090,000. 

Q.—What interest as a shareholder has the Great Northern 
railway company in the Burlington? 

A.—It owns hali, or it should own half of the capital stock of 
the oll company. 

Q.—Who owns the other hall? 

\.—The Northern Pacific. 

™.—How dil the Great Northern company and the Northern 
PaciSe company secure stock in the Burlington company? 

\.—-One hun ‘red and eight million dollars they purchased af- 
ter conference with the trustees of the 
provi'el that the stock should be pail 


Burlington. The contract 
for by a joint bond, payable 
in twenty years, or at the option of the company or companies 
it might be paid at the end of five years, a joint bond of the Great 
Northern an? Northern ng 4 per cent. interest. The 
money was procured by the exchange of those bonds for stock. 


Pacific bear 


Q.—At any meeting of the Northern Securities Board of Di- 
rectors of Executive committee has any plan been proposed re- 
specting the increase of the ownership of the Northern Securities 
company in other railroads or the merger of that company with 
any other company? 

A.—It has discussed the purchase of some other securities, 
Its business is to deal in stocks, and it might buy and sell stock 
as any other individual migit. 

Q.—And exercise all the powers of ownership that any individ- 
ual might? 

A.—Yes, all powers of ownership that go with ownership of 
stock. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, who has been interested and directly 
concerned in more consolidations than any other one person in 
the United States, also gave some valuable testimony on this 
subject. Mr. Morgan explained the reason for the formation of 
the Northern Securities Company. He said it was desired to put 
the stocks into the hands of a corporation strong enough to hold 
them and to do away with the danger of some one else buying 
a controlling interest. 

Concerning the Burlington purchase, the witness said he had 
made up his mind Northern Pacific ought to have an Eastern 
terminal in Chicago. He talked the matter over with all the per- 
sons interested and they agreed. He said there were three lines 
available, the Central, the Burlington, and the St. 
Paul. The first, he said, he would not have. 

“IT wanted the St. Paul,” said Mr. Morgan, “and Hill wanted 
the Burlington, and finally the Burlington was selected. It was 
the chief desire of Mr. Hill that the Great Northern should have 
a terminal in Chicago. I desired the same for the Northern Pa- 
cific. There was nothing secret at all about the operations. Mr. 
Hill made the negotiations. The price of $200 a share for the 
Burlington stock was demanded by the Burlington directors, and | 
told Mr. Hill by all means to take it.” 

Mr. Morgan said Union Pacific men were put on the Burling- 
ton board in carrying out a community of interest plan. They 
could fight among themselves, however, if they wanted to. Har- 
mony was what was desired. There was no special object in put- 
ting Mr. Gould on the board. 


Wisconsin 


Mr. Morgan denied there was any understanding or agree- 
ment in the organization of the Northern Securities Company 
looking to the control of rates or traffic, or any agreement that 
would in any manner obstruct or contemplate the obstruction of 
commerce. He said that all parties to the agreement had acted 
independently. 

The political side of the railroad merger question is one of 
absorbing interest. How it affect the future of President 
Roosevelt is a matter which no one can predict with a certainty. 


will 


If the general public is really eager to test the constitutionality 


of such concerns they now have the opportunity. 





TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS.—Minneapolis Journal. 
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A NEW LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS 


AN 
TRANSLATED FOR 
HE large number of accidents that 
have happene 1 on the ocean within 
the past year, and the consequent 
loss of life, must direct every thoughtful 
person's attention to the fact that the 
life-saving apparatuses now in use are en- 
tirely inadequate. Some simple device, 
that every steamer-passenger, as well as 
every sportsman can carry about, would 
meet the demand. The various contriv- 
ances for aiding people in keeping above 
water—belts and swimming-suits made 
of gutta-percha hose or of cork, are very 
useful for people who can swim, but they 
are apt to prove an added source of dan- 
ger for those who cannct. Instead of 
holding the head above water, it fre- 
quently happens that the imperfect ad- 
justment of thk belt causes the person 
who wears it ito lose his equilibrium. 
And people arejnot in the habit of pay- 
ing attention to details when their lives 
are in danger. The swimming-suits are 
too cumbersome and too hard to adjust, 
and it rarely happens that a ship carries 
a sufficiently large number of these belts 
and suits to provide all its passengers. 
They are too expensive and require too 
much room, which is another objection. 


The French engineer, Charles Janet, in Beauvais, the inventor 
of the apparatus shown in the illustration, published a pamphlet 
in which he proves that his invention has none of the objection- 


able features of the other life-savers. 
isfactory results. 


« * * 


“OUR DAY" 


FROM THE “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


ORIGINAL CONTRIVANCE WHICH CLAIMS SUPERIORITY OVER METHODS IN USE 


BY MRS. A. BOGUSLAWSKY 




















wooden tube about 114 inches long G, 
This 


balloon 


and fastened with a strong cord E. 


tube is used for inflating the 
when it is being prepared for use. A 
wooden stopper D fastened to a cord F 
serves to close it. Then a spring hook 
A attached to the tube G is fastened to 


a strong cord C, which is tied securely 


| under the arms and around the chest of 
| the swimmer. 


The tests made by the inventor show 
that a balloon which measures 234 inches 
in diameter and 14 inches when it is in- 
flated can carry 9 pounds. Accordingly, 
four balloons would be amply sufficient 
to hold who 
how to 


not know 
water. The rule 
that applies to the swimming-belts used 
on ships requires that the carrying pow- 
such a belt shall be only 4% 

It would seem advisable to use 


a person does 


swim, above 


er of 

pounds. 
a cover made of strong linen, as a means 
of protection as well as a means to aid 
in the even distribution of 
Ties of some strong tape, fastened to the 


pressure. 








His tests showed very sat- 
The new device can be carried in the pocket 
without causing the slightest inconvenience. Rubber toy-balloons, 
such as the children buy at fairs, are used to construct it. 

The lower open end of the balloon B is drawn over a notched 


opportune time to t 
does not wish to buy 
self, if the directions 
basic principle of this 
garb. Many a boy h 
tempts at swimming. 
life-saving device mu 


* * * * 


HOW SOME DOCTORS REGARD THE 


_— Father Maurice J. Dorsey, pas- 

tor of St. Gabriel’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Chicago, referred in public to 
the cure wrought in his sister by the waters 
of Lourdes, little comment 
It seems that in 1876 
Father Dorsey was living at Lockport, and 
his sister, then 15 years old, in descending 


it created no 
among physicians. 


the rickety back steps got a fall which ag- 


gravate'! a former weakness and made her 


a confirmed invalid. She grew rapidly 
worse until an operation became unwise 
and her life was despaired of. Her very 
flesh seemed to be dropping from her 
bones. 

The father and mother projected the 


Visit to She was let down into 
the bath. which was pure ice water, and was 


instantly cured. 


Lour ‘es. 


This happened August 15, 
1884. and she has been perfectly well ever 
since 

* * * 

Dr. M. H. Lackenstein believes that pure 
faith in the simplest things often results in 
acure. He said: 

“It is told that when Sir Humphrey Davy 
was investigating the proposition of nitrous 
oxide he proposed to administer it to a man 
who was suffering from facial neuralgia. 
But before doing so he tried his temper- 
ature by putting a his 
mouth. The man took the instrument for 
some new and subtle remedy. and in a few 


thermometer in 


minutes exclaimed that the pain was gone. 

“The same belief in the efficacy of the 
thermometer remains to this day among 
a certain lot of people, as was ex- 
emplified in my own experience, in the case 
of a man who had suffered for five or six 
months from a severe headache, which was 
supposed to have been due to cerebral dis- 
ease, and for which a former physician had 
sent him to me. The patient was a typical 
granger from Indiana,, with the most per- 
fect faith in being cured by a Chicago pro- 
fessor. On finding that his pulse was above 
100 I put my thermometer into his mouth, 
cautioning him against chewing the bulb. 
In two minutes he exclaimed: Say, Doc, 
that’s strong, but I am cured.’ 

“There is no need of multiplying in- 
That faith is efficacious is incon- 
but its 


stances. 
testable, 
constitute its 


efficaciousness does 
truthfulness. We can move 
mountains in the name of error as well as 
in the name of truth, provided our belief is 


sincere. 


not 


If the advocates of the supernatur- 
al hypothesis were to go to Mecca, or trav- 
el where Christianity is unknown, as I have, 
they would see no end of priests and medi- 
cine men working the same 
charms and incantations in the 
false gods. 


cures by 
name of 


“As to hypnotism, I believe in it and 
practice it myself as a sovereign cure for 
the liquor habit. the morphine habit, and 


belt-cord C, would do away with the 
spring-hook A. 

The inventor claims that this ap- 
paratus will prove reliable in any 


case of emergency. The approaching bathing-season would be an 


ry this simple contrivance. Any one who 
one from the inventor can construct it him- 
given here are carefully carried out. The 
invention is really an old expedient in a new 
as used a dried bladder to aid him in his at- 

3ut the idea of utilizing a simple toy for a 
st be accorded the distinction of originality. 


* + & 


FAITH CURE 


the cocaine habit. I can also cure all sorts 


of immorality with it. A man brought his 
two young sons to me to cure them of the 
I hypnotized them and 
made them forget those words, so that they 
have never used them since. 


habit of swearing. 


I can, in the 
same way. make a man stop lying or steal- 
ing. but the patient must be desirous of the 
reformation before I can produce it.” 

* * * 


Dr. Henry M. Lyman said: “I suppose 
every physician believes that states of mind 
have a great deal to do with getting sick 
and with getting well. To make a patient 
happy and hopeful goes a great way toward 
When he firmly believes 
that he is well, or will be well, it will in 
some cases make him well. 


effecting a cure. 


This is espe- 
cially true when this faith is a religious 
faith. and is associated with peace of mind 
But, after all, such 
a cure is not religious or supernatural, be- 


on religious grounds. 


cause it can take place just as well without 
religious associations. 

“There are healers who profess to heal 
faith. 
reservoirs of vitality. and have only to lay 


without They consider themselves 
their hands on a sick person and the force 
heal him. Some 
claim to do this by magnetic influences, and 


will flow into him = and 
it is true that some people are like the re- 
ceivers of an electric battery, and the sur- 
face of their bodies is all the time charged 
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with electricity. But this electrical condi- 
tion of the body is itseli sometimes due 
to diseased conditions, and therefore is not 
likely to produce health in another person. 

“As to the gift of healing, apart from 
magnetism or faith, if there is such a thing 
ii is not miraculous, but simply an exag- 
gerated form of human sympathy and influ- 
ence. The gentle touch and sympathetic 
language of a wife often assuage the suf- 
ferings of her husband, by her mere per- 
sonal influence, and some people may have 
this influence in an exceptional degree, but 
there is nothing miraculous about it, and 
where it does exist it is so much compli- 
cated with faith healing and so much exag- 
gerated in what is reported about it, that 
not much importance can be attached to it. 

“Hypnotism is only a sort of somnambu- 
lism, and while it may assuage pain and 
cure some diseases, I do not regard it as of 
any practical value. Only one person in 
fifteen is susceptible to it, and in surgical 
cases it is unreliable. In hysteria I think 
it may be useful, but I would never think of 
relying on it as a therapeutic agency.” 

* * * 

Dr. S. V. Clevenger said: “Faith healing 

is a real thing, but not a miraculous nor a 


* * * 


OUR DAY 


religious thing. The people of all ages, 
and uncivilized, have believed in 
and practiced it. As much as 2,000 years 
ago there was a faith healing sanitarium in 
Rome, where the faith required had the 
gods of mythology for its No 
doubt some people are cured of diseases, 


civilized 


object. 


especially nervous diseases, in this way, but 
the number is greatly exaggerated, for we 
hear from the who are 
The sacred places are fes- 
tooned with the crutches of the lame who 


never thousands 


disappointed. 


have been made to walk, but no record is 
kept of who had to other 
crutches when they got away. 

“The medical writers narrate innumera- 
ble cases of healing by faith in the physi- 
cian. One bed-ridden woman was treated 
by an Indian charlatan who pretended to 
make her disease fly out of her mouth in 
the shape of a bird. She immediately re- 
covered, and enjoyed good health for ten 
But at the end of that time some 
told her of the trick that had 
piayed on her, and thereupon she was im- 


those buy 


years. 
one been 
mediately taken sick again and died.” 
x ok x 
Dr. A. H. Burr, secretary of the Illinois 
College of Psychology and 


Suggestive 


* * * * 





Therapeutics, said: “I am treating sick peo- 
ple by hypnotism every day. Any person 
can learn to hypnotize, but it is a danger- 
ous agency, like arsenic or a surgical knife, 
and it is not everybody that can safely use 
it. It is the greatest reliever of pain, and 
the best cure for dypsomania and the mor- 
phine habit, and the best remedy for all} 
iunctional diseases that we have. 

“My theory is that everybody is a hypno- 
and hypnotism without 
A child hurts its finger and 
runs crying to his mother, and she kisses it 
and tells him it is all right and will not hurt 
any more. This will really cure the hurt, 
and do it entirely by hypnotic suggestion. 
All any of us can do as hypnotists is to im- 
prove on the mother’s practice. 


tizer, practices 


knowing it. 


“As to faith healing and Christian sci- 
ence, I believe they are different forms of 
hypnotism. It is a hypnotism, it is true, 
which does not involve sleep or insensibil- 
ity, but which, all the same, depends on 
suggestion. Even where faith is net re- 
quired it must exist, or the patient would 


not present himself to be healed, an! this 


AMERICAN NEGROES TEACH FARMING IN WEST AFRICA 


HE experiment of the German Colonial Economic Society 
in securing the services of graduates from Booker T. Wash- 


very rich, so it was not necessary to use any fertilizers. 


faith opens the mind to suggestion and 
paves the way for hypnotic cure.” 
* * *« 
The na- 





ington’s Tuskegee Institute for the development of farming in 
West Africa has attracted fresh interest by the return to this 
country of J. N. Calloway in charge of the operations. Mr. 
Calloway has just started back to Africa with more helpers, but 
before he left America he gave some valuable information con- 
cerning the enterprise to a representative of The New York 
Times. He said: 

“On our first trip we took three young men as well as a large 
quantity of American cotton seeds, two farm wagons, one of them 
made at Tuskegee, and a full Southern plantation farming outfit. 
This consisted of plows, hoes, a gin, cotton press, and material for 
baling. 

“We went at the request of the German Colonial Society, 
which is largely composed of rich Germans who desire to develop 
the trade of the colonies. The colony of Togo came into Ger- 
many’s possession in 1884, but little had been done by way of 
cultivating the industries of the people. The colony has about 
2,500,000 population, the greater portion of whom are savages, 
though of a peaceable disposition. 

“We bought about a hundred acres of land at first, paying 
some 20 cents an acre for it. We then 
To do the clearing 
We sent word abroad that we wanted workmen, 
and we took all that applied, eventually weeding out the poor ones. 


This was a high price, too. 
cleared this of the jungles which covered it. 
we used natives. 


“At first we had oxen and horses, secured from the interior 
of the country, but they were soon attacked by the tzetze fly, and 
all were kille!. The natives then had to do all the carrying. They 
objected at first to pulling our wagons, for fear that the vehicles 
would overtake them and run over them. They offered to carry 
the wagons on their heads. but it took us some time to convince 
them that pulling would be harmless. 

“Having cleared the land, each of our Tuskegee men built 
him a house. We thought it best to live after the native fashion. 
These houses are made of clay. The country is filled with ant hills 
which have been years building, and these hills are made of ex- 
cellent clay. We put up a skeleton of reeds and then daubed the 
clay into this. This makes a good covering, and the house will 
last for several years. 


“In the work on the cotton plantation I directed it all. 
he three young men under me then employed enough 
laborers to do the hard manual labor. These native workmen 


were paid from 10 to 20 cents a day, according to proficiency. 


They were willing workers, but were only about half as efficient 


as the average Southern negro in this country. 


The groun1 was 


about the same as ordinary middling in this country. 


tives, except through interpreters. 
them for everything. 


tives caught on to the use of modern implements very quickly, 


and they did especially well at ploughing. 


“The heavy rains of the country were very hard on the cotton 


crop, the harvest amounting to only about twenty-three bales. 


These were all prepared for the market by us. We have not yet 


trusted the natives with the management of the cotton gin. but 
they make good helpers. 


The bales were marketed at Bremen, 
The quality of the cotton was not of the best, it being 
I do not 
think the country is suited to the production of the best cotton. 


Germany. 


There is a native cotton that is about as good as the product ‘ie- 


rived from planting American seed. 

“Tt was of course difficult for us to communicate with the na- 
Yet we had to depend upon 
Even in ploughing the cotton we had to 


use four natives to each implement, since all the horses and oxen 
had died. 


cultivating palms. 


The natives are mostly farmers, and spend their time 
Palm oil is one of the chief products of the 


colony. 


“After we had shown what could be done in interesting the 


natives in our work I was requested by the German Government 


to return to America and get still others to teach the natives. I 
have chosen four young men, each about twenty-two years old, 
an the wife of one of the men. Each of them has studied scien- 
tific agriculture. 

“T shall myself return in about a year, but we hope to make 
the young men permanent settlers. Each of them is to be provid- 
ed with a house, his seeds, farming implements, and all the labor 
that he needs, as well as a fifty-acre plantation. His crop will be 
purchased from him, and he will be paid $10 a month in addition. 
The German Colonial Society of course makes no money out of 
the experiment, but the hope is to develop the interests of the peo- 
ple in all kin4s of modern agriculture, making them buyers from 
as well as sellers to Germany. 

“We are taking with us a large amount of seed, although we 
We shall do 
Wheat will not grow. Tobacco 
and we may do something with sugar 


still have a sufficient supply « 


f implements in Togo. 
some experimenting with corn. 
could be cultivated there, 
cane. We expect to buy more horses and hope to make much 
more progress than we did last year.” 

Mr. Calloway and his party go to Hamburg, and there they 
The 
The town at 


is about sixty 


take ship directly to the City of Lome, the seaport of Togo. 
Niger 


is named 


north of the River. 


1 
aone 


colony is situated just 


being Tobe, an‘ 


which the work is 


nd. 


miles inla 
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A NEW FUTURE OPENS FOR CUBA 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO WITHDRAW ITS TROOPS ON MAY 20 
“The government of the United States has shown a most beautiful example of good faith in dealing With a 


Weak covernment which tt undertook to rescue from its oppressors. 
ism. and by the shedding of its olwn blood has he!ped Cuba to break the chain which united it With Spain. 


It has demonstrated its generosity and patriot- 


Some 


countries would have suught some pretext for selfish gain in undertaking a ‘work of this character, and taken advan- 
tage of some technicality for their own aggrandizement ; but the contrary sprit has been manifested by the United States, 
and it has given to the world an ebidence of good will seldom found. The people of the United States habe remem- 


bered their on Declaration of Independence, and have fulfilled a duty to mankind.’’ 


HE event of the month has been the promulgation of orders 
by the war department announcing the evacuation of Cuba 
on May 20. This was emphasized by a special message from 

President Roosevelt to Congress with recommendations. 

The first Cuban Congress will meet in session on May 10, in 
order that it may have ten days to supply any legislation necessary 
to the assumption of full powers in the island. 

The evacuation of Cuba on May 20 will be complete. The 
entire United States government, both civil and military, will be 
moved away bodily, not leaving even a corporal’s guard of United 
States’ soldiers in any of the camps, except in the coast defenses. 
In the order of evacuation Secretary Root said: 

“Tt is the purpose of the United States government, forth- 
with upon the inauguration of the new government of Cuba, to 
terminate the occupancy of the island by the United States and 
to withdraw from that island the military forces now in occupancy 
thereof; but for the preservation and care of the coast defenses 
of the island, and to avoid leaving the island entirely defenseless 
against external attack, you may leave in the coast fortifications 
such small number of artillerymen as may be necessary for such 
reasonable time as may’ be required to enable the new govern- 
ment to organize and substitute therefor an adequate military 
force of its own; by which time it is anticipated that the naval 
stations referred to in the statute and in the appendix to the con- 
stitution above cited, will have been agreed upon, and the said 
artillerymen may be transferred thereto. 

“Tt is the understanding of the government of the United 
States that the government of the island will pass to the new 
president and congress of Cuba as a going concern; all the laws 
promulgated by the government of occupation continuing in force 
and effect, and all the judicial and subordinate executive and ad- 
ministrative officers continuing in the lawful discharge of their 
present functions until changed by the constitutional officers of 
the new government. At the same time the responsibility of the 
United States for the collection and expenditure of revenues and 
for the proper performance of duty by the officers and employes 
of the insular government will end, and the responsibility of the 
new government of Cuba therefor will commence.” 

President Roosevelt, in his special message to Congress on 
Cuba, referred to these restrictions which had been suggested 
relative to the future relations of this country and the island: 

“1, That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any 
treaty or other compact with any foreign power or powers which 
will impair or tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in 
any manner authorize or permit any foreign power or powers to 
obtain any colonization or for military or naval purposes or other- 
wise lodgment in or control over any portion of said island. 


a 


2. That said government shall not assume or contract any 
public debt to pay the interest upon which, and to make reason- 
able sinking fund provision for the ultimate discharge of which, 
the ordinary revenues of the island after defraying the current ex- 
penses of government shall be inadequate. 


iy 


3. That the government of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and for 
discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed and un- 
dertaken by the government of Cuba. 

“4. That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its mili- 
tary occupancy thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful 
tights acquired thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 


“a 


5. That the government of Cuba will execute, and as far as 
necessary extend the plans already devised or other plans to be 
mutually agreed upon for the sanitation of the cities of the island 
to the end that a recurrence of epidemic and infectious diseases 
may be prevented, thereby assuring protection to the people anid 


President-Elect Palma of Cuba. 


commerce of Cuba as well as to the commerce of the southern 
ports of the United States and the people residing therein. 

“6. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the pro- 
posed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being 
left to future adjustment by treaty. 


6h 


That to enable the United States to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Cuba and to protect the people thereof, as well as 
for its own defense, the government of Cuba will sell or lease to 
the United States lands necessary for coaling or naval stations 
at certain specified points, to be agreed upon with the President 
of the United States. 

“8. That by way of further assurances the government of 
Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty 
with the United States.” 

The President recommends that provision be made for the 
organization of a diplomatic corps to be composed of 

(a) Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Cuba, $10,000. 

(b) Secretary of the legation, $2,000. 

(c) Second secretary of the legation, $1,500. 

(d) Consul General at Havana, $5,000. 

(e) Consuls at. Cienfuegos, $3,000; Santiago de Cuba, $3,000. 

The installation of a stable government in the Republic of 
Cuba will bring into prominence its 
Estrada Palma. 


first General 
In January Our Day General Palma’s 
policies were outlined and a brief sketch of his life given. General 
Palma has a most interesting personality. 


president, 
Tomas 


It is safe to say that 
no American president in modern days has made such a vast so- 
cial and material jump in going from his home to the White 
House as Estrada Palma will make when he leaves Central Val- 
ley, New York, for Havana. For twenty-four years he has not 
seen his native land, and during that period he has lived the quiet 
life of a teacher of Cuban young men. 

President Palma had clearly defined ideas as to the relations 
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Your Easter comes on May 20. Here’s your hat—it ought 
to be a good one for it cost enough "—S?f. Paul Pioneer- Press 
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between Cuba and the United States. 
nexationist,” he 


“T am in no sense an an- 
interviewer. “The people of Cuba 
fought for their independence for many years. They ought to 
have a chance to show to the world for themselves that they de- 
serve to be independent. 


said to an 


What might come in the dim future 
no man knows, but for the present the people of Cuba desire 
nothing so much as complete political independence. They have 
dreamed of it for a generation, and now, for once, a dream is 
coming true. 

“As to a commercial alliance between the United States and 
Cuba, that is another matter. So far as I can represent the Cu- 
ban people I can say that we are profoundly grateful to the United 
States for driving out the Spanish soldiers. The people of this 
country must not think, however, that their duty to Cuba ended 
when the Spanish flag was hauled down. It would not be fair to 
the Cubans nor would it be just to the rest of the world to give our 
people independence in politics and at the same time surround 
them with commercial regulations which would be so terrible a 
burden to them. 

“The United States must recognize the fact that for three 
years before the war with Spain Cuba was torn asunder with an 
insurrection. Millions of dollars’ worth of property was des- 
troyed, plantations were laid waste, crops were neglected, and 
most of the able-bodied men were actively engaged in the insur- 
rection. 

“The island was impoverished in every direction. It needs 
careful nursing to bring it back to a condition of ordinary pros- 
perity. 
world if 


The United States cannot justify itself in the eyes of the 
Cuba assistance. There must be a 
period of time given us in which to recuperate our wounded ener- 
gies. 


it leaves without 
The great and generous American people who have given 
us our political independence must also give us the opportunity to 
achieve commercial independence as well. 

“T shall favor a close commercial union between the United 
States and Cuba. I mean by this not merely reciprocity, in which 
all nations share alike, but an actual 
treaty between the two nations.” 

It is naturally to be expected that 
special interest in Cuban education. 
since his election: 

“T have lived long enough in the United States to know that 
the great foundation stone of your political and commercial pros- 
perity is the education of the masses. I shall urge upon my coun- 
trymen the expenditure of every possible dollar of our revenue 
in providing common schools for the people. 
direction would be a crime. 


and exclusive commercial 


an educator should take a 
On this subject he has said 


Economy in this 
We cannot hope to secure the ele- 
vation of the people of Cuba until every last one of them is taught 
to read and write. 

“We need not concern ourselves about the higher education 
of the people. High schools and colleges and universities will 
come all in good time. 
We settlement and 
bring the little schoolhouse close to the people just as you do 
here in the United States. 


We must first lay the foundation, broad 
and deep. must go into every cross-road 
A public school system teaching only 
the elementary branches is the one great thing which will certain- 
ly bring about the regeneration of Cuba. 

“One of the greatest crimes perpetrated by the Spaniards 
against Cuba was their indifference, and even hostility, to popular 
education. It is 
no fault of the common people if they cannot read or write, be- 
capse education has actually been denied to them. We need not 
teach Latin or Greek or astronomy. but we must teach the peo- 
ple to do a little reading, a little writing, an/ a little figuring. 
Then those who are fitted for higher education will find a way to 
secure it. 


They spent no money at all for common schools. 


“Soa far as I can do so I shall urge upon the Cuban Congress 
the expenditure of our last dollar in the organization of a public 
school system as nearly like that of the United States as our 
means and our different conditions will permit.” 

The new president of Cuba considers the subject of taxation a 
serious question and one which will require the most careful 
thought in the upbuilding of Cuba. Concerning this he says: 

“As to means of securing the revenue, we must take things 
much as they are. That is to say, the principal source of revenue 
must necessarily be the custom duties. 


“We have not been accustomed to a tax on real estate. Un- 
It will 
be the duty of our Congress, of course, to devise a system of in- 


der the Spanish system rents were taxed and not the lands. 


ternal revenue and of domestic taxation. 
ever, to go slowly in this direction. 


It is necessary. how- 

“During this time of recuperation, when every man is strug- 
gling to make up ior the losses of years of disorder, it would be 
extremely unwise to force upon the people new systems oj taxa- 
tion to which they were not accustomed and which would neces- 
sarily involve many personal hardships. We must be cautious how 
we attempt to impose new ideas upon the people. They are peace- 
able and law-abiding, but have been educated under Spanish 
methods, and the changes and reforms we may be called upon to 
make must proceed slowly. This caution must be observed more 
in matters of taxation than in anything else.” 

President Palma is enthusiastic upon the action of the goy- 
ernment setting May 20 as the day of Independence for Cuba. In 
addition to the statement printed above he said: 

“T will enter upon my duties as President of Cuba, confident 
in the belief that there is a splendid future in store for the island. 
The people are naturally of an orderly, peaceable disposition, mild 
mannered and submissive to law and to order. What they need 
is the opportunity to work, and with this assured prosperity will 
come to the people. 


“Closely following the induction of the new government will 
be the appointment of a minister to represent it at Washington. 
As soon as this has been done and a representative appointed 
from the United States to Cuba steps will be taken for the drait- 
ing of a treaty between the two governments embodying the 
features outlined in the Platt amendment. This will include pro- 
vision for a naval station probably at Guantanamo, although this 
is not settled, and the establishment of coaling stations at points 
to be mutually agreed upon.” 


<—_=> 
PENSIONING STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYES 
H H. VREELAND, President of the Metropolitan Traction 
« 


‘ompany of New York City, has written for “The Out- 
look” the general scheme which that company has in operation 
for pensioning its aged and infirm employes. The 15,000 men now 
in the employ of the company were engage on the grounds of 
character, health and intelligence, and it has been accordingly 
easy for the management to introduce this reform. 

The system provides for voluntary and involuntary retirement 
of all employes so included between the ages of sixty-five and 
seventy, aiter twenty-five years’ service in the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company or any of its constituent companies. Employes 
benefited by the system will be of two classes: 

First: All employes who have attained the age of seventy 
years who have ,een continuously in such service for twenty-five 
years or more preceding such date of maturity; and, second: All 
employes from sixty-five to sixty-nine years of age who have been 
employed twenty-five years or more in such service who, in the 
opinion oi the trustees of the pension, have become physically dis- 
qualified. 

The pension allowance to such retire] employes shall be upon 
the following basis: 

(a) If service has been continuous for thirty-five years or 
more, forty per cent. of the average annual wages for the ten 
previous years. 

(b) If service has been continuous for thirty years, thirty per 
cent. of the average annual wages for the ten previous years. 

(c) li service has been continuous for twenty-five years, twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the average annual wages for the ten previous 
years. 

President Vreeland says: “The fund from which payments wilf 
be made will be appropriated each year by the company, and em- 
ployes will not be required to contribute to it. My object in es- 
tablishing this department is to preserve the future welfare of 
aged and infirm employes and to recognize efficient and loyat 
service.” 

The Metropolitan Street Railway Association organized by 
the men themselves has for its main objects “to secure to its 
members free medical atten’ance, one-half of the wages in case of 
illness, and $300 in case of death. These purely material benefits 
to say nothing of the monthly entertainments, theatrical, athletic, 
musical, and instructive, are secure] to members at an expense of 
fifty cents a month. It has a library of over fifteen hundred books 
and there are pool-tables and other means of recreation, repre- 

senting an outlay of about $8.co0.” 
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WOMEN’S CIVIC CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC SPIRIT BEING AROUSED IN BEHALF OF BETTER CITY and STATE GOVERNMENT 


By JANE A. 


HAT the ideas of good housekeeping shoul l be applied to 
the government of cities is a fact fast being recognized by 
able-minded, sensible womeneverywhere. The recognition by 


women of their responsibility for the better administration o 


civic affairs has worked a noteworthy change in municipal condi 
tions, which is bounl to be more keenly felt in the near future. 
It is one of the most hopeful signs of the times 

The organization an] work of the famous Civic Club of Phila 
delphia may be taken as a notable illustration of women’s partici 
pation in good city housekeeping. It is highly suggestive of what 
Its broad inception 
on a feeling that a woman’s club in Philadelphia including indi 
viduals in the various fields of literature, art, 


may be accomplished elsewhere. was based 
education, philan 
thropy an religion; animated by a common purpose to create “a 
better public spirit an la higher social order” would be a distinct 
aldition to the intellectual and moral life of Philadelphia. The 
need for impressing the truth that it is as unworthy to shirk the 
duty one owes to one’s city as to shirk the duty one owes to one’s 
family brought the club into existence. 

Organized in 1804 by a comparatively small company of wom 
en. the club has alrea ly expanded beyond what seemed the unat- 
Built on genuine 
patrictism and enlightened, common sense, it has attained a virile 


tainable limit of membership set for it—6oo. 
an! substantial growth. 

The club has enlisted members of wide prestige for learning, 
humane impulses, and for executive ability. The first president, 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, is curator of the department of Egypt- 
ology at the University of Pennsylvania. She was the first woman 
called to lecture at Harvard; and was a member of the jury of 
awards in archaeology at the World's Fair. Such women as Miss 
M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Wil 
liams; Miss Anna Williams, supervisor of public kindergartens; 
Miss Dora Keen: Mrs. Thos. Kirkbride. and Mrs. Matthew 


are serving as officers and chairmen. 


Talcott 


Jaird 
The long roll inclu es pro- 
iessional and business women, as well as homemakers and moth- 
ers. Only with a membership of unique calibre coull the broad 
and many-sided work have been achieved. 

The secret of the Civic Club’s success lies in its organized, 
persistent, quiet work; the devotion and seli-sacrifice of its mem 
Asa 


whole the club presents a consolidated array of 600 women charac 


bers, and the fact that each member is a working factor. 


terized by wisdom, dignity and single-mindedness, breadth of 
view, sympathy, liberality and common-sense. 
command, 


work an‘ influence, the women have put work first, rightly con 


Recognizing that they have two great forces at 
ceiving that their “influence” was likely to be in exact proportion 


to the work they accomplished. “It is when busy people give up 





REGENERATION 


ANIMALS WITH REMARKABLE POWERS OF RE-GROWING LOST PARTS 


STEWART 


pleasanter things to serve upon local school boards, or to secure 


summer playgrot 





nds for a hot and dusty city, that a true influence 


in favor of the movement is felt. “It is not until then that other 


people begin to take it seriously,” said one of the prime movers. 
Che Civic Club promoters seem to have conscientiously proceeded 
on the principle that “a small reform accomplished means more 
than a great one agitated.” 

The work of the Club is apportioned on the sound economic 
theory of 


division of labor, whieh will permit the full play of the 
self-activity of each individual in the line for which each is best 


ftted. There are four general departments—Municipal govern- 


ment; social science; education and art. Each 


has a 
two vice chairmen: and is subdivided into commit- 


civision 
chairman an | 


tees, from six to twenty-one committees under the different de- 


partments, enrolling every member in active service. The munici- 


‘ucational an! social science departments are combating 


pal. e 
corruption and doing their utmost in the leading of public opinion, 


so that the stream of civic life may be pure at its source, while 


the art department aims to bring beauty and joy into living. 
These forces have already done much in leavening the lump 


of civic needs by work for better housing; cleaner streets; care 


of defective children; vacation schools; compulsory education; 


women on school boards; good citizenship; sanitation; civil serv- 


ice reform: industrial betterment: household economics; play- 


grounds: decorating public schools; free concerts; public baths; 

free picture exhibitions; circulating libraries and picture galleries; 

forestry and tree planting, and so on. 
The Club is net in any sense political. It simply aims to bring 


a matter before the public in its truest and best light. It stands 
Wherever it has 


been possible to have the reform work carried out by the rightful 


for a conservation of energy in all civie work. 
authorities. the club has been content to point the way merely, or 
perhaps, ii needed, to give the initial assistance. Where, however, 
antagenism has been met, the organization has shown itself fear- 
less an] persistent. 

The Club has recorde!] good results. But none are greater 
than the retroactive influence of the work on the members them- 
selves who have gained in expansion of view: in information re- 
latent 
Its influence upon the community has 


garding city government: and in realization of their own 
possibilities and powers 
been of enduring value. Alrea‘ty the Civie Club is held responsible 
for much of the higher social order and better public spirit it was 
organized to promote. The community has not been ungrateful. 
And the Club's continue efforts are constantly in demand along 
lines of betterment required for the moral. social and intellectual 
the rapidly growing. colossal. commercial an/1 indus- 


progress of 


trial civic center of Philadelphia 





RECENT DISCOVERIES IN 


EXPERIMENTAL ZOOLOGY 


B poneg has recently been published in this city an important 
book bearing the title 
Morgan of Bryn Mawr College. 


striking “Regeneration,” by Prof. 
The title might suggest that the 
subject matter is theological or sociological. but in’ reality the 


book is an exhaustive storehouse of facts relating to important 


and interesting discoveries in modern experimental biology. The 
term regeneration as now used in biology signifies the re-growth 


or renewal of lost parts. For example. there has long been a 
popular tradition that if an earth-worm is cut in two, each part 
will continue to live, the head-end growing a 


new tail, and the 


tail-end growing a new head. This is one of the simplest cases of 
typical regeneration or the re-growing of lost parts. 

Most important and suggestive results have come through 
the great activity of investigators in experimental zoology during 
the last ten years, and the problems relating to regeneration are 
now attracting wide attention from biologists. Some of the re 
cent discoveries and their bearing upon great biological problems 
seem to be of 


sufficient general interest to justify a 


review oO 
them in mere outline. 


Interesting cases of regeneration are foun! in) connection 


} 


with the process which 


( ally 


Such lost organs readily 


some lower animals possess ef automati- 


throwing off certain parts—a process 


known as autctomy. 
stated as a 
velope 1 powers of autotomy 


y regenerate. and it may be 
general law that animals with well de 
also able to regenerate the parts which are 
if the tail 


the organ breaks off near 


or self-mut‘latien are 
automatically thrown off. In the case of certain lizar 's, 


is injured, as when caught by an enemy. 
] 





the base: and it is a well-known fact that crabs, lobsters. centi- 


arthropods will threw off their legs if these are 
In handling lobsters and crabs for 
often cast eff. It has 


pedes, and other 


injured or held by an enemy. 


the market the legs are been discovered 
that these self-inflicted amputations are brought about as the re- 


called 


mutilations oceur under natural 


sult of reflex action upon the 


That 


shown by the 


muscles at a special point 


the breaking joint. these 


conditions 1s fact that a considerable vercentage of 


lobsters and crabs taken by the fishermen show evidence of hav- 


ine cast off one or both claws and also ether of their legs. 


Another group of animals having a remarkable 


power of 


autetomy ant in a corresvonding decree that of regeneration is 


represerte! by the starSshes an! br ttle-star \ny one who has 
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seen large numbers of starfish brought up by oyster dredges 
must have neticed that many of the have one or more 
small rays. One authority has found that out of a total of about 
2,0CO examined, there were over 200 with new arms. 


“ ” 
stars 


Experiments 
with starfish kept in aquaria show that the small arms or rays are 
new ones growing in place of those which were thrown off by the 
animal. An injury to an arm causes it to constrict near the base 
and drop off. It appears that in many cases the lost arm does 
not grow into a new starfish, but a new one grows in its place. 
The name “brittle-star’” is descriptive of the extremely high de- 
velopment of autotomy in these animals. If an arm of one of the 
“brittle-stars” be grasped near its tip, it will break off near the 
point where held; and again and again this may be repeated until, 
piece by piece, the arm has been automatically amputated to its 
very base. At the point of the last break there begins the regener- 
ation of a new arm. 

One case of autotomy and regeneration which is almost be- 
yond belief, but which has been confirmed by many zoologists, is 
that of the sea cucumber, a near ally of the starfish and brittle- 
star, which may eject even its entire viscera when disturbed, and 
within a few weeks regenerate completely new digestive organs. 

Another interesting phase of regeneration processes, as des- 
cribed in Prof. Morgan’s book, is to be found in the facts of self- 
division as a means of 


propagation. Very many animals are 


known to multiply by self-division. Among one-celled animals 
this is the universal method of propagation, and among multi- 
cellular animals there are many typical cases of seli-division. In 
certain worms the posterior, or tailend, breaks off as a normal 
process of multiplication, this self-division resulting in the forma- 
tion of two individuals by the regeneration of the parts necessary 
to make a complete worm from the anterior and posterior por- 


* * * * * 
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tions. Sometimes this regeneration starts before the actual separ- 
ation, and in some species eyes and other organs of the head ap- 
pear at the tailend before its separation from the anterior por- 
tion, which obviously must in turn regenerate the lost tailend, 
Some worms, when handled or injured, readily break up into 4 
number of pieces, all of which can regenerate. 
common earthworm, 


Worms like our 
which not undergo self-division, will 
regenerate if artificially or accidentally divided. It is obvious that 
regeneration associated with self-division as a normal process of 


do 


propagation is a phenomenon closely related to the power of re- 
generation aiter accidental division. 

Many other interesting phases of the regeneration problem 
have been discovered in recent years, and the accumulated experi- 
ments of many workers prove that the process of regeneration is 
not confined to any particular group of animals, but, on the con- 
trary, it is widely distributed throughout the animal kingdom. It 
is interesting to note in the distribution of this power of regener- 
ating lost parts that one animal may have the power highly de- 
veloped, while a near ally may sometimes show no manifestation 
of this power at all. This is true among the amphibians, in which 
group certain salamanders readily regenerate lost legs, but not so 
in the closely related frogs. Likewise turtles and snakes do not 
regenerate lost tails, which power is common in other reptiles of 
the lizard group. 

The vast accumulation of facts has led to the conclusion that 
the regeneration process is one of the fundamental attributes of 
living things, and probably closely related to the general phenom- 
ena of growth in organisms. Thus it appears from our present 
viewpoint that the explanation of regeneration is closely linked 
to the central unsolved problem of biology—the problem of life 
itself! 


* * * * * 


THE BIGGEST MINT FIELD IN THE WORLD 


~HERE is in Michigan a farm which it 
; | is claimed produces one-tenth of the 
world’s supply of mint oil. This farm, com- 
monly called Campania Farm, was original 
ly a fresh-water swamp—probably a part of 
Lake Michigan not very many generations 
ago. It is easier to picture a desert bloom- — a+ 
ing as 


the process. 
mire and 1 
green scum taking form as candy 
Yet such is the case. 


a rose than to imagine 
canes. 


Half a century of ex- 


periment and ditch digging have taught 
the trick. 

The small timber is first cut off ant a and tender ends of stems. 
rich black earth is found beneath. The 


land is then drained by means of ditches, 
which for length are small canals and which | replanting nor as 
are later used for irrigation purposes in the 


dry season. In the spring, on the contrary, 


the earth is so loose and shaky that the 
horses used in cultivating it wear marsh 
shoes—broad pieces of board fastened to 


their hoofs to keep them trom sinking. 

Campania farm contains 1,000 acres of 
such highly fertile soil and 2,co. more 
now being alced to ite 
flat as a duck 
waves of crinkly green leaves blanketed at 
nightfall with a thick vaper. It 
cal laboratory 
There 


laid off with geometrical precision. 


are 
It spreads out as cay. 


pon'—a lake of pungent 
is a chenn- 
exactly niles 


but the 


two 


are no fences, 


\ road- 
way intersects it at right angles and at the 


Wayne (Mad 


the entire ground is 
vest time comes and the mint is combed in 
one direction and carded by means of a 
poweriul two horse rake. 
and crinkles like the kinks in toussled hair 
and if the ground has feelings it must wince 
The mowers are then run 
1 the opposite direction and in this way 
all the plant is cut off. 

The best yield in quality of growth if 
not to the acre comes from the first year’s 
planting, as the oil comes from the leaves 


and third year crops are held ordinarily 
the most profitable, as they do not require 
much | 
weeding. The ground is plowed to a depth 
of six inches each fall and the crop follows 
without resetting, the pains toward keeping 
up the richness of the soil all increasing. 
To take the product of Campania Farm 
are three large stills, said to be the most 
powerful of the kind in the world. 
ordinary still turns out 100 pounds of oil a 


These handle over one hundred and 


have been carried by 


Anthony) during 


soon covered. Har- sixty. The mint is pitche 1 into large steam- 


tight vats with closely-fitting covers. A jet 
of steam is turned on and the oil cells swell 
There are snags and burst. The oil is vaporized and car- 
with the 


which cold water is running. 


ried out steam to a worm over 
Steam and oil 
vapor are both condensed, but in the tanks 
into which the liquid runs the oil rises and 
is easily drawn off into storage cans con- 
taining from twenty to thirty-seven pounds, 
In the main warehouse is a tank holding 
7000 pounds, 


provided as a safeguard 


But the second against fire. 

From the farms the oil is shipped to the 
Todd Kalamazoo, in 
which the largest part of the mint oil pro- 


big laboratories in 


cultivating and 
duced in the State is refined by secret pro- 
cesses, which have made possible the or- 
ganization of the industry on so large a 
(100,000 pounds of the refined oil, 
worth $150,000, was shipped last year all 
over the world—half of it to England and 
The the 
gold medal at both the Paris and Buffalo 


scale 


The Kurope). Michigan oil receive | 
1 : 


Expositions. 
* * * 


HAS MAD ANTHONY’S FLAG 


wide. I R. HENRY G. MOORE of Wabash, 
ditches are Ind., has an old battleflag said to 


ancestor. Recently the flag was shown to 
Mrs. Revarre, the venerable Indian squaw, 
aged 90, while she was at Wabash perfect- 
ing her title to the little tract of ground on 


General Anthony 


his cam 





exact center are the bul tings from which 


the whole is operate! and at which live 
more people than in many of the neighbor- 
ing villages. The smart in the newcomers 
eyes, as well as his nose, tells him that he ts 
field in 


ar dampness 


in the middie of the 
the world. 
and chill to the atmosphere. 


mint 


biggest 
} 


There is a pecuh 


especially after 


dusk. 
Mint propagates from rocts similar to 
hops. The plant spreats by runners. It 


} 


4oes this very rapi‘ly an lif it has tree 


reimi, 


paign through northern Ohio and Indiana, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
It is made of homespun linen, with thirteen 
red, white and blue stripes, an] in the cor 
ner in faded letters is the name Anthony 
Wayne. The 


was on the firing line. 


holes in its canvas show it 
Its dimensions are 
4 by 5 feet. 

Dr. Moore obtained the flag from an In 
cian naméd Dickinson in 1885. He was a 
Miami and claimed that the flag had been in 


his family for years, descending from an 


which she lives, and the facts 


piained to her by Chief Godfrey. 
varre’s 


were e€X- 
Mrs. Re- 
Kil-so-quah, and 
she relates that after the battle of the Mau- 
mee, in 1794, the flag, by Washington's or- 
Indian named She- 
mock-e-mish by General Wayne himself. as 


Indian name is 


der, was given to an 
an emblem of peace. He gave it to a rela- 
tive of Kil-so-quah. and in later years it 
and Mrs. 


it had been destroyed. 


disappeared, Revarre supposed 
She readily recog- 


nized it when it was exhibited to her gaze. 
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Y earliest plans, made when a very 
M small boy, were to seek out some 
town or small city in the West, which town 
should be located on a lake or a river, and 
there endeavor to gather enough of this 
world’s goods to give to those whom I 
l.ved best and to myself, the comforts of 
life, at least the comforts fair 
amount of money would buy, for really the 
true joys of life do not depend greatly upon 
money. A man who has plenty of money 
and nothing else, may be one of the most 
unhappy and dissatisfied of men. Money 
alone does not give one a feeling of ‘“‘hav- 
ing done his very best,” does not give one 
“the respect and kindly good will of his 
fellow men,” does not give him ‘a clean 
reputation for sterling honesty, for fearless 
integrity,’ does not win for one a record 
oi having lived according to the Golden 
Rule of ‘““Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

Money is a splendid servant, but is a 
master under whose control one should 
never get. Money we all strive for, and 
quite rightly, but not simply for itself, but 
for what it will help us to do. Almost all 
values are guaged by money, but money 
alone is an empty reward. In talking with 
a very wealthy man recently, I asked for 
his idea of what in life was the greatest 
single thing to strive for, and he replied 
that he had not yet decided that question, 
but that the man who looked simply at 
money as the great final reward, found very 
r little satisfaction and an empty life’s work 
at the end. 

Do not think that I depreciate the value 
of money, nor the great advantage of ac- 
cumulating a fair amount of it, but money 
is not the whole thing. 

Now, you who are about to start into the 
world to do what you can with the time 
which is given you make 
a success of life let me urge you to recog- 
nize at the start the great value of time. 
Did it ever occur to you that there is but 
one thing in all the world, of which every 
one has an ‘equal quantity? And that thing 
is time. The rich man, the poor man, the 
farm laborer, the minister, the merchant, 
the lad who does chores for his board, the 
boy who has everything done for him, all 
have the same number of minutes in every 
hour, day and year, and as sure as twice 
two is four, those young men who occupy 
that time to the best advantage will make 
the most successful lives. If every day is 
filled with progressive work, if every mo- 
ment is made,one of accomplishment in 
some direction, you will at the end of the 
year have gained greatly in your struggle 


which a 


and trying to 


for success. 

Now: What are your opportunities? 

What is success? 

What are the qualities necessary to suc- 
cess? 

What are your aims? 

What methods are necessary to accom 
plish them? 

Great questions these and often difficult 
to solve. but let me try to answer them as 
best I can. 
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HOW SUCCESS IS WON TODAY 


THE PRACTICAL WORDS OF A SUCCESSFUL CHICAGO MERCHANT TO YOUNG MEN 
By H. G. SELFRIDGE, of Marshall 


Your opportunities today are as good as 
any young men ever had. ‘This great, glor- 
icus country, with its government “By the 
the 


class prejudices of the old world nations; 


people and for the people,” without 


this country where all men are born equal, 
and where any position is open to any man 


who is able to win it, this United States 
which has been for many years growing in 
iniportance among nations of the world, 


and which is today the leader of all nations 
ii many lines; in this glorious country is 
your home—you are citizens of it and are 
entitled to all of its advantages of citizen- 
ship. 

Now it is quite the common thing to think 
that sons of those who are wealthy or are 
in positions of importance, have so great 
an advantage that the sons of those not so 
well off stand no the 
success, but history and facts show this is 


chance in race for 


not so. The wealthy man cannot give to his 
son his ability to succeed; he cannot trans- 
fer to that son the experiences of a lifetime; 
he cannot give that son brain, and ability 
tu use it. 
“Learning, by study, must be won 
"Twas ne’er entailed from son to son 
More often the rich man unwisely shields 
his son from the hard knocks of the world, 
by just which hard knocks he himself gain- 
ed his experiences, and when the father’s 
shielding arm is withdrawn, the son is inex- 
the the 


world and incapable of holding the place 


perienced—not wise in ways of 
Then 

bright lad who has learned life’s lessons by 

hard knocks, 


what’s what, steps up and proves he is able 


which his father gives him. some 


these very same who knows 


to hold the place which the other is too 


weak to keep. This sort of thing is going 
or constantly. Prepare yourself by study, 
by hard work, by learning to think, by cul 
tivating good, sound judgment, and you'll 
find some place waiting for you. 

A young man’s brain is just like any other 
part of his body, as far as gaining strength 
is concerned. Suppose we take two boys 
of equal health and strength; one is obliged 
to earn his living by sawing wood, doing 
chores, chopping down trees, performing 
heavy farm work, and in this daily routine 
he hardens and toughens his muscles until 
they are like iron. The other lad is given 
his living without any work; he does not 
find it necessary to use his arms or his legs, 
and the muscles do not grow strong and 
but Now 


pose these boys are matched against each 


tough, are soit and weak. sup- 


other in a wood-sawing contest, can there 
be any doubt as to which would win? Of 
course not. and the brain can be strength- 
in good common sense; in 


ened; quickness 


action: in reading character; in a thou 


cand ways, as the arm can be 


emely, by being forced continually to act 
The successful men in America, as le 
we their success to having had early re 
sponsibilities more than to any one thing 
‘The boy who is thrown on his own respon 
sibility, who must think for himself. has far 


the advantage over the boy whose father or 


mother decided all questions for him. Think 


Field & Co. 


for yourself, and begin as early as you can, 
and you'll be better able to take care of 
yourself in the future. Chicago and every 
other large city is full of examples of men 
in important with 
nothing, and this condition is going to con- 


positions, who began 


tinue. Your opportunities are as good as 
any ever were, young men, but you must 
fit yourselves to fill the places. Use your 
time well, study, fill your minds with experi- 
Read Why, do you 
know that you can get an education on al- 
most any subject by reading? Cultivate the 
habit of reading. Suppose you obtain work 


ence. good books. 


on a farm; do you not become a more in- 
telligent assistant if you know much about 
soil, about cattle, horses, chickens, grain, 
hay or any farm products? You can get 
this information by study and effort and a 
very small amount of money. Study, to be 
valuable must be practical in its nature and 
be practical in its results—not such as was 
used by the young man who once studied 
the crossing of different kinds of plants 
with each other, and Anally tried to cross 
the strawberry plant and the milk-weed, in 
an effort to raise strawberries and cream. 

Suppose you are employed as a clerk. 
The merchant will quickly discover that 
you are making yourself more valuable if 
you study methods of business, systems, 
goods, etc., and you may easily learn where 
to get this information. And just so you 
can make yourself more intelligent in any 
One secret of 
this lies, however, in using every moment 


line of work you undertake. 


of time not required for business, for neces- 
sary sleep and for meals, in study. It is 
often irksome and less agreeable than doing 
nothing, but it pays, young men, while be- 
ing lazy or wasting time, very rarely pays. 

I know of a very successful railroad man 
who has made his name known all over the 
deck-hand on a 
worked hard 
and intelligently. but even when struggling 
along on a few dollars a month, he always 


world, who began as a 


Mississippi steamboat. He 


managed to have a few good books as his 
companions. He used every moment, and 
by ability, by improving his mind, by striv- 


ing always to excel and by a cultivated 


good judgment, he became what he is to- 
day, a leader among men. 
What really is success? What is to be 


strived for? 

At the start it is not difficult to determine 
these points; later in life it is much harder 
to answer the questions. 

I should say, strive when you first start 
out to do what is given you to do, the very 
best vou know how, and study by every 
this duty 
make 
position 


‘neans in your power how to do 
still better. Strive to 
able to hold 


Learn 


better atid 
the 


next 


vi urself 


above yours. from others; leara 


tact: learn human nature. Success for you 
f five accom- 
plishing these things, and such success will 


for the next years will be in 
win for you the respect and esteem of your 
men. accomplished this, 
more wisely plan greater progress 


fellow Having 
you can 


for the future years. 
Now. a great deal depends upon a young 
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man’s getting into the right kind of employ- 
ment. Many good farmers are spoiled by 
trying to make 
good mechanics are spoiled by trying to 
make them 
what not. 


them merchants; many 


into ministers, or lawyers or 
Let a man try to do that kind of 
work for which he seems naturally adapted, 
and if in doubt let him select a trade and 
make himself master oi it. I must say that 
that mechanic build a 
stair; one who can fashion and work a fine 
piece of metal; one who can master the de- 
tails of a steam engine, has my respect and 
the respect of the whole public. Certain 
qualities of mind and body are necessary tn 
each of the many different callings 

As first among all qualities I 
place that of Honesty. Aside 
other motive it pays to be honest, and while 
sometimes dishonesty 


who can winding 


should 
from every 
seems for the mo- 
ment to win, in the long run honesty will 
beat dishonesty every Then 
health is a great requirement in this bat- 
tle for success, and I believe that with good 
‘health, then enough substantial food and a 
sufficient amount of sleep, one can do al- 
most any amount of work. 

Next good judgment is a very great es- 
sential to almost any kind of success, and 
good judgment is probably tke most diffi- 
cult of all qualities to attain, unless, indeed, 
one is born. with this splendid advantage, 
and some men seem to have innate good 
judgment. 

To learn to have good ju'gment requires 


time. good 


practical experience. Young men will learn 
by seeing the mistakes they make and 
profiting thereby. They may learn by read- 
ing of others’ acts, and by that most de- 
lightful study of all—namely, the study of 
their fellow men. 
The old Romans “Old 

counsel and young men jor war,” 


said, men for 
because 
old heads have gained life-long experience, 
and are more matured, more intelligent, 


more conservative in judgment, while 
young men have an impetuosity and an en- 
thusiasm which better them for battle than 
for counsel. Cultivate your judgment. It 
is vital to success. 

Next strength of purpose, which means 
a determination to “keep at it.” General 
Grant showed a 
strength of purpose when he made that 
characteristic remark that he would “fight 


it out on this line if it took all summer.” 


beautiful example of 


Strength of purpose is typified in Chicago’s 
motto of “I will’ A man not 
strength of purpose is easily discouraged— 
he magnifies the difficulties and discovers 
troubles in his path, which the resolute, de- 
termined man climbs over or brushes asie. 
Strength of purpose is a quality which the 
rich man’s son often fails to acquire and as 
often fails through not having. Make up 
your minds to win, young men; make up 


who has 


your minds if necessary “to fight it out on 
this line’ if it takes years of hard work, 
and you have gone a long way toward get- 
ting there. 

Another quality as important as any is 
Good Habits. Dissipation is about the most 
expensive thing. the most foolish that a 
man can indulge in. The 
drink by the young men of this country is 


use of strong 
perhaps the greatest of all stumbling blocks 
to success. 
precious thing. time; they throw away that 
difficult thing to get, 


In dissipation men waste that 


money; they make 
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themselves less capable of doing what they 
have to do, and they lose that which should 
be very dear to every man, namely, the re- 
spect of his fellow men. Drink not only 
pulls down the man himself, but gives to 
those who love him the greatest possible 
Think of the 


ful feeling of 


pain. and the 
then tell 


I have a son but two years 


shame aw- 


sorrow. and 
me if it pays. 
old whom I love as deeply as I am capable 
of loving, but I would ten thousand times 
rather see him dead than a drunkard. 
What does a man gain by dissipation? 
Everyone knows that the appetite of strong 
crink grows on most men if they give it a 
chance, and it is far safer to leave it alone. 
No man increases his chances for success 
by dissipation, but as the love of drink 
grows, the chances lessen. Leave it alone, 
young men, and your heads are clearer, 
your steadier, word carries 


hands your 


greater weight. If you learn to use strong 
drink, what do you gain? You are called a 
good fellow perhaps, as long as your money 
lasts, by those for whose opinions you 
should care nothing. You gain no pleasure 
by pouring something down your throat, 
which to most men at the start is distaste- 
ful. What do you gain? 
ing. What do 
thing. 


Good habits form 


Absolutely neth- 


you lose? Almost every- 
an important element 
to success. 

Another quality is Tact. Tact means the 
ability to get on with others without irrita- 
tion. Tact makes for a man friends; the 
absence of Tact drives friends away, and in 
this world no man can afford to deprive 
himself of the co-operation of the friendly 
assistance of others. 
works 


Man does not work 
others. His work 
work of others. The 
workman with no consideration of others, 


alone; he with 


Covetails with the 
finds his work often wrong—made so per- 


haps by the unfriendly acts of his co- 


workers. The man who works smoothly 


with others, can do more and can gain 
greater pleasure from his work than that 
man who has no tact. Tact is like oil to 
machinery; it friction. Culti- 
That Golden rule to 
which I have already referred, puts tact at 
a premium. 
Energy is another vital quality in this 


race for success. 


relieves the 
vate tact then, I say. 


Energy means push, ac- 
tion, keeping everlastingly at it. Energy to 
a man is like steam to an engine. Let an 
engine be perfect in mechanism, beautiful 
ir construction and finish, but let it 
steam and what good is it. 


lack 
Let a man be 
able, strong, intelligent, but lacking in en- 
ergy. and his life will be a pretty empty one. 
Cultivate 


hard at first, for 
almost all young men find it easier to do 


energy. It is 


nething than to do something, but energy 
can be cultivate1 as well as anything else, 
ani I will that 


yourselves to use plenty of energy fora given 


venture having schooled 
period, you will be entirely unwilling to 
sink back into the unenergetic way of do- 
ing things. Energy is the direct opposite 
of laziness, and who is pleased to be called 
lazy. Show me a successful man, and I will 
show you an energetic one. 

Now, as you young men grow older, 
many of you will wish to seek other homes. 
You will go elsewhere; such is frequently 
the rule in this country—but think carefully 
before you go. Many young men go to the 


great cities, and Chicago will be the mecca 
for a certain number, no doubt. The large 
cities are attractive in a way, but really 
many thousands who are there would be 
better off and far happier in some pleasant 
village or on a good farm, where they could 
be as independent as any living man. ‘The 
cities offer examples of great successes, but 
they also contain so many people all aiter 
the same thing, that competition becomes 
very strong. I am often inclined to advise 
the young man who is about to start out to 
make his own way, to seek success in the 
smaller place where difficulties are 
great and where life is less artificial. 


less 


A splendid specimen of a city policeman, 
who guards one of the busiest corners in 
Chicago, told me recently that his great 
ambition was to work as policeman for two 
years more, and then with his savings he 
and his wife would buy a farm where he 
could be his own master and look to no 
man for his living but himself. He has 
plans carefully formed. He knows the 
names of the publications which will help 
him. He is informing himself regarding 
lands, farming implements and what not, 
and I know that if he lives he will carry out 
his plans before long. The great West is 
full of active, growing, progressive towns. 
If you’re going away, study carefully before 
you go; look before you leap, and know as 
much of the place you are going to as pos- 
sible before you go. 

Now, one word about marrying early: 
The man who first wrote that frequently 
quoted saying that “It costs no more to 
take care of two than one” is responsible 
for a great amount of trouble in this world, 
When a young man gets a notion of mar- 
rying, it’s awfully hard to get it out of his 
head, and he quotes to himself over and 
over again this saying, “It costs no more to 
take care of two than one,” but it does cost 
more all the same. Now, I recommend that 
you don’t be in any great haste about get- 
ting married. Become well settled at your 
trade, your business, your profession or on 
your farm first, and get something ahead. 

[I have seen many splendid young men, 
who through sickness, expense and trouble, 
have become discouraged and lost their 
nerve, simply because they had taken on 
the burden of 
should. 


married life before they 
And how about the young woman? 
She too feels as keenly the disappointment 
of not having things always sunshiny as she 
expected, and often has reason to regret 
her immature 


marriage. Don’t be in a 
hurry about this most important step in a 
man’s life. 


There are other qualities which aid to 
success, for example: 

Economy, willingness, quickness of ac- 
tion, perseverance, prudence, confidence in 
one’s self. pleasant manners. politeness. 
even temper, personal appearance. 

With good books as companions, a re- 
cognition of the value of time. honesty, 
health, 


mination, energy, tact, good habits, and the 


strength of purpose, good ceter- 
growing ability to use good judgment and 
the continually strengthened character 
which comes from the use of these qualities. 
I should feel that you will live lives. which 
at the en will be a credit to you. a joy to 
and lives 
which will make the world better for your 


those who are dearest to you, 


having lived. 
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A SHARP POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 


PRESIDENT 








~HE attempt 
‘| on the part 
of the administra- 
tion to intimidate 
General Miles has 
brought forth 
some vigorous 
protests. Perhaps 
the most notable 
was that of Henry 
Watterson, which 
he delivered at a 
banquet of the Virginia Democratic Asso- 





HENRY WATTERSON. 


ciation in Washington. Mr. Watterson 
said: 
“Once again in the White House we 


have the man on horseback. Affecting the 
simplicity of the cowboy, he conceals be- 
neath the self-confidence and queer man- 
ners of the bronco-buster the sentiments 
and ambitions, if not the talents, of a Diaz. 

“To him a little thing like treating an ad- 
miral of the navy, wearing the laurel 
leaves of imperishable renown, as if he 
were a baby in arms, now to be dandled and 
now to be spanked, is merely an undress 
affair begun and ended during off moments 
between breakfast and luncheon. To him 
the reprimanding of the lieutenant general 
of the army, grown gray in the fighting of 


THE PROTEST OF HENRY WATTERSON 


cles and illustrate his high-mightiness, 
while warning lesser officers of the army 
to obey orders and say nothing. 

“As these things go forward, partaking 
somewhat of the character of feats to di- 
vert and blinds to hoodwink public opinion, 
a bill of army reorganization is prepared 
and urged upon Congress, which, if it be- 
comes a law, will make the power of the 
President absolute, and which, it is not 
too much to say, ought to be entitled ‘An 
act to make the President of the United 
States a military dictator.’ 

‘Because the reprimanded lieutenant 
general, answering the summons of a com- 
mittee of Congress—as was his duty—ex- 
presses an opinion adverse to this bill, it is 
proposed to retire him from the service. 
Taken in connection with some other mat- 
ters of more or less Sinister suggestion, 
these are menaces of most ominous import. 

“But turn from the White House to the 
capitol and look at the Republicans in Con- 
gress. The trail of the trade-mark is over 
them all. Old High Tariff dances the can- 
can in the House, whilst Old Ship Subsidy 
does a regular cakewalk in -the Senate. 
Everything for the syndicates. Nothing for 
the people. And, not content with their 
arbitrary power in the White House and 


ROOSEVELT AS VIEWED BY AN OPPONENT AND BY A SUPPORTER 





pretension would rip open Pandora’s box 
to filch thence the black, piratical flag of 
negro domination—the equally disreputable 
and bloody shirt of sectional agitation— 
and, in order to make sure of the next 
House, they are proposing to bring for- 
ward another force bill to smite the South, 
to blight the North and to convert a land 
teeming with love and peace into a land 
reeking with hate and strife. Such is the 
banquet to which the exit of McKinley, the 
statesman, and the advent of Roosevelt, the 
Rough Rider, has invited us. 

“Let us cross no bridges till we come to 
them. But already we can see far enough 
ahead to take our reckoning. There will be 
but one test of a Democrat in 1904—toe 
the line—toe the line—saying to arbitrary 
power and absolutism: Thou shalt go no 
farther; we, too, are in the expansion busi- 
ness, but our expansion is for the religion 
ot the Constitution no less than for the re- 
ligion of Christ and Him crucified; our ex- 
pansion means peace, not war; the honor, 
not the degradation, of the flag, and just as 
surely as Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence and Jackson fought the 
battle of New Orleans—to resist despotism 
—shall we make a new Fourth of July to 


the battles of his country, becomes an 


their mercenary 
amusing horseplay, meant to relax his mus- 


power in 
leaders of this party of federalism and false 


celebrate another 8th of January in resist- 
ing this unrighteous scheme to Mexicanize 
the government. 


Congress, the 


THE REPLY TO MR. WATTERSON DELIVERED BY SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: 


HE address by Henry Watterson aroused such general com- 

ment throughout the country that a reply from some famous 
Republican was to be expected. This reply came from Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew. At a dinner given by the Republican Club 
of New York, he said: 

“Just now, this being springtime and the time of hope and 
plantings, and craving for harvest growth, our Democratic friends 
are engaged in their annual search for an issue. 

“The brainiest, most suggestive, and original mindinthe Dem- 
ocratic party in the United States is our friend, Henry Watterson 
of Kentucky. Watterson seizes the old Democratic harmony 
harp and seeks to mend its broken chords, but takes time to 
strike first one and then another of those intact to see whether 
there is any music in it that will enliven the party. 

“Tast week in Washington he tried a new tune upon the old 
harp—the man on horseback. It was a tune that had been heard 
when Grant was President, but it did not work. It was a tune 
that was tried when McKinley was President, but that sweetest 
and loveliest of all the men who ever occupied that high station 
was not of the stuff which could be built into a Caesar. Now, 
however, our friend Watterson thinks that he has found the issue 
for the coming Congressional campaign, and which will create a 
big scare in the Presidential one. He says that President Roose- 
velt, under the free and easy manners of the cowboy and the 
broncho buster, conceals the dire purpose of a despot. 

“T believe that Colonel Watterson’s discovery will prove a 
boomerang. The independent press has already repudiated it 
and the Democratic press has not accepted it. The cowboy and 
the broncho buster could never, under any environment, become 
a despot. The freedom of the plains and the subduing of the wild 
horse make him the frankest and the most fearless of human be- 
ings, and Theodore Roosevelt is the frankest and most fearless 
of all men. 

“T have been brought in more or less intimate contact with 
Lincoln, Grant. Hayes. Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, Cleveland, 
and McKinley. I have had abundant opportunity to see, under 
favorable auspices, the Presidential manner and characteristics. 
There is the Presidential cordiality with the vacant look that 


means warmth in the hand and not in the 
heart, and that with your departure will go 
too your memory from the mind. This is 
known unofficially as the ‘glad hand’ and 
‘marble heart.’ 

“There is the hope held out which never 
materializes; there is the tentative toying 
with public measures until the executive 
judgment can be satisfied as to the way in 
which public opinion is to move; thereisthe 





. ; apes : CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
executive indecision, so exasperating to the 


aspirant for office, and to the people who are anxious for measures 
to be formulated and become laws or for policies to be put in 
practice which will clearly point the way out of the industrial or 
financial difficulties of the time. 
“None of these characteristics are found in Theodore Roose- 
If his mind is made up, the Senator, or the Representative, 
or citizen to whom it is a personal matter knows that decision at 
once. If his mind is not made up he is anxious for information 
from all available sources, and he wants it ‘quick.’ If it is a meas- 
ure of policy there is no evasion, no truckling, no subterfuge, no 
two-facedness in his expressions. 


velt. 


“His first message to Congress is the clear and frank com- 
munication of the President of a great people to his people of 
what he believes to be the true purposes of government. His 
veto of the bill removing the charge of desertion was an admirable 
illustration of the high plane of his courage. It is easy to let such 
measures go and avoid enmities and controversies that would 
arise from stopping them. 

“His ideals of his country are high, his faith in its future is 
infinite, and he is keenly sensitive to the position of the United 
States among nations and in the affairs of the world. But the 
principles of constitutional liberty, of the subordination of the 
military to the civil authority, of the President as the representa- 
tive of the people and the executor solely of their will, never had 
in any President a bolder or more patriotic champion than they 
have in Theodore Roosevelt.” 
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A Black Death-Roll 
OO MUCH PERHAPS has been said already by both par- 


ties to the war in South Africa as to the inhumanity of their 
opponents, and we may listen with caution to the harrowing tales 
of Boer duplicity told by Englishmen and of British brutality told 
by Boer partisans. But England 
in her conduct of the concentration camps, which is sure to prove 
a sore part in future history. Figures are now in hand which 
prove that the tale of suffering on the part of helpless children in 
those unwholesome quarters has only half been told. The ap- 
palling figures stand out with dreadful emphasis in this table: 
Children's Death Rate in Sept., 


APRIL, No. 


1902 








is making an unenviable record 


1901, in Camps maintained by England in South Africa. 
433 per 1,000 per Annum: 





Death Rate in Sept., 1901, of all occupants of camps. 


264 per 1.000 per 





Annum, 
Death Rate of England and Wales. 
gums 18 per 1,000 per Annum. 

If there is any. man or set of men who brought on this unnec- 
essary war they will get their deserved punishment in looking back 
in future years upon this black death-roll of “slaughtered inno- 
cents.” 


we 
AA Real Menace 


F ANTI-IMPERALISTS had as many solid 

facts upon which to start their campaign as are now available 
the result of the last presidential election might have been differ- 
ent. Many of the gloomy prophesies which were made concerning 
militarism at that time, only to be scouted and ridiculed have come 
true to the letter. Who would have believed then that a popinjay 
general would now have the ill-manners to speak publicly in behalf 
of shooting American citizens who mildly petition the government 
to call a conference of the fighting “rebels.” With no apology 
for the bluntness of his utterance General Funston, who is known 
as the “little giant from Kansas,” went on record at the Marquette 
Club banquet as favoring this sort of punishment for those who 
advocate any sort of peace negotiations with the Filipinas short 
of unconditional surrender. The Record-Herald thinks there is 
no occasion for undue alarm on the part of those who signed the 





two years ago 


petition. General Funston did not say he would hang all Ameri- 
cans who asked for this conference with Filipino leaders—only 
“some” of them. So long as he does not particularize as to which 


ones he would hang we see no reason for a panic among those 
Americans who have had the temerity to think that the Filipinos 
might be assimilated or 
shooting them. 


converted into loyal citizens without 
On the other hand some of these petitioners probably think 
it would be more in accord with the laws of civilized warfare if 


enemies were shot fair and square in battle than trapped treacher- 
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ously in their tents while measuring out hospitality to their cap- 
tors who masquerade as friends. The man who captured Aguinaldo 
by resort to such trickery of Indian warfare is not the man to 
claim the scalps of American citizens who disagree with him. The 
charge of brutality which has been persistently brought against 
our military establishment in the Philippines has been unbeliey- 
able until now, when Major Waller confesses at his own trial that 
Filipino prisoners were shot and wanton waste of property was 
Worse than this the court martial proceedings 
against him resulted in his acquital, which shows how far the 
army is in sympathy with brutal methods of warfare. That this is 
not an isolated case is indicated by the fact that the civil governor 
of Samar, himself a military man, namely, Colonel Gardner, 
protested against the army’s methods in that province. 
on horse-back, 


made in Samar. 


has 
The man 
and the man with the gun are a menace to the 
success of President Roosevelt’s administration, as well as to his 
hopes of a second term. They are a menace also to the best in- 


we 


terests of our country. 


Indians as Citizens 


UR INDIAN POLICY is now undergoing a change which 

lends a hope for better conditions for these unfortunate 
wards of our government. The record of our dealings with them 
in the past affords one of the few humiliating reflections which 
we must experience as a nation and the most humiliating circum- 
stance is, that after more than one hundred years of effort to- 
war | civilizing them the present survivors of the original inha)i- 
tants of this country are little better off today than were their 
ancestors who first met the white invader. The purpose of the 
government has, for the most part, been honorable and its policy 
generous and even lavish. We have clothed and fed and tried to 
educate the Indian at our own expense, without arousing any 
sense of obligation on his part. The result has been what it al- 
ways is in the case of a young man of fortune raised in opulence 
indolence. If from the first, instead of issuing free rations, 
the government had given each Indian a quarter section of good 
land and tools and stock enough to work it and a superintendent 
for each hundred 





and 


families who would be a school-master in agri- 


culture and dairying, as well in realing and arithmetic, there 











PACKING UP. 


—N. ¥. Tribune. 
would be no Indian today. Ii, 
$45,000,000 for their education, as 
the last twenty years, w 


problem insteal of spending 


our government has done in 
e had invested this same amount in build- 
ing and equipping and supporting industrial schools the 
would likewise be different. This is evidently 
of the Interior Hitchcock, 


appreciative review of 


story 
the conclusion of 
whose last annual report is 
Indian conditions which a public 
many a He confesses that the 
Indian service in the field 


Secretary 
the most 
document has contained 
management of the 
factory under existing conditions, 
the welfare 
ent methods wil 


year. 
and in the schools. 
while satis is not deemed to be 
He promises that differ- 
This policy contemplates 
Indian allottees able to do so of a fair 


the best for of the Indians. 


1 hereafter be adopted. 
requiring the working I 
allotted to them and the contributing of their 
industry to their own support of all not entirely disqualified by 
actual disability, physical or otherwise; the discontinuance of the 


rations to those able to support themselves and the ex- 


portion of lands 


issue of 


tension to the latter of every possible ail for their well being and 
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encouragement; the inauguration of industrial training in all 
schools where nct now established, so that such Indians of both 
sexes may be taught the trades or industries adapted to their cir- 
cumstances. 

There are now 113 boarding schools for the Indians, with an 
average attendance of 16,000 pupils. In the last twenty years the 
government, as already said, has spent fully $45,000,000 for Indian 
education, yet the number of graduates does not exceed 20,000. 
The system has failed. It has fostered selfishness, dependence 





COULI NT’ STOP A 


PIG IN THE ALLEY, 


—N/ Paul Pioneer>Presxs 


Indian Commis 
“It is time to make a move toward terminating 
the guardianship which has so long been exercised over the 
Indians and putting them upon an equal footing with the white 
men so far as their relations with the government are cortcerned. 
Under the present system the Indian ward never attains his ma- 
jority. It is the function of the state to see that the Indian has 
the opportunity for self-support, and that he is afforded the same 
protection of his person and property as is given to others. That 
being done, he should be thrown entirely on his own resources to 
become a useful member of the community in which he lives, or 
not, according as he exerts himself or fails to make an effort. 


w 


and sloth, and has prevented their assimilation. 
sioner Jones says: 


Facts About Trusts 
RUST FORMATIONS which have been so much in vogue 


during recent years show some cessation, and it is possible 
now to make an intelligible review of what has been accomplished. 
The Census Bureau has recently published a report which gives 
some very welcome information. 





It is official, if not conclusive 
and is somewhat reassuring, since it shows that the laboring peo 
ple in the service of these trusts are but a small proportion of the 
total wage earning community, and the product of their factories 
is but a small fraction of the total product of American mills. The 
census bureau 


considers mills industria! 


combination, unless it consists of a number of formerly independ- 


no aggregation of an 


ent mills, which have been brought together into one company 
under a charter obtained for that purpose. The list finally publish- 
ed contains the number of 183 corporations, controlling 2.029 
plants that were active during the census year and also 174 plants 
that were reported as idle. The true value of the capital invested 
in active and idle plants is. in round numbers, 1459 million dollars. 
This may be compared with the bonds and shares of capital issued 
of 3085 millions. thus 47 per cent. oi 
the capitalization. These securities are in most listed 
in the various stock exchanges of the country and are there 
bought and sold at prices above and below par. 

Possible to state exactly their actual market value. 
binations mentioned employed an average of 309.000 wage earners 


The valve of the plants is 
instances 
Hence it is im 
The 183 com 


during the census year, with an annual payroll of $194,534,000. 
Stated in round millions of dollars. the cost of materials purchased 
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in the raw state was 330; in partially manufactured form, 609; fuel, 
freight, etc., 146; total, 1,085 millions. Total value of products, 
1,661 millions. It must not be assumed, however, that the total 
of the items, cost of materials, wages, etc., subtracted from the 
total representing value of products, is indicative of the profits 
in the manufacture of these products during the census year. The 
census schedule took no reckoning of the cost of selling manu- 
factured articles, interest on capital invested, or mercantile losses 
incurred in the business. 
wW 


Perils of the Rail 


| AILWAY ACCIDENTS have numerous than 

this year. ‘They have served one good purpose if 
they have put inventive skill to work to make them less frequent. 
Collisions, either head-on, or rear-end, are now, as heretofore, 
the most deadly and most difficult class of accidents to be avoided. 
They will certainly be greatly reduced if we may believe what we 
hear about a contrivance made by a practical railroad man and 
which is now being tested. The new device, which was invented 
by H. V. Miller, formerly a train dispatcher on the Burlington 
road, and who made a year’s practical test on the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois lines, displays a signal in the cab of the locomo- 
tive. The track is wired in blocks, the rail being used as the con- 
ductor. When there 
cab will burn white. 





been more 


usual 


is but one train in a block the signal in the 
Should another train touch the same block 
changed to red, which means danger. The 
signal is not affected by snow or sleet or by weather of any kind, 


the light is instantly 


and it will do its work among a maze of switches and crossings 
as well as on a straight track. The system was installed between 
Chicago Heights and Holton, where a dozen blocks were in suc- 
cessful operation. The Chicago and Eastern Illinois will soon 
adopt the system on a longer length of track, and it is claimed that 
the railway people are very favorably inclined toward it. 


w 


State Employment Bureaus 





NEW CABINET officer will soon be sitting with the official 
i \family of the President when the Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry shall have been appointed under the new law which is 
bound to pass both houses of congress at an early day. There is 
no legitimate demand that there shall be a secretary of labor also, 
for commerce and industry surely cover labor as well as capital, 
and it must be the function of this new portfolio to look after the 
interests of each. But we owe a distinct duty to labor in providing 
in every state free employment bureaus, as has been done in 





WHY HE BOUGHT THEM. 
‘T1l have a canal over there some day, and here's where they pass by.” 
--Boston Jrevald 
Illinois and New York already. Similar bureaus, if we are not 
mistaken, have been established in Ohio and California. The idea 


of a free employment bureau originated in France, where at first 


it was a complete success. Unhappily it drifted into politics in 
some way, resulting in such riots that the government was obliged 
In England a bureau of this kind has been 
operation for several years, though it has proved 


there more valuable to unorganized labor than to the great trade 


to close every agency. 


in successful 


associations. These latter look very carefully after the welfare 


of their own members and see to it that employment is divided 
among them. But the state owes its protection to these very ones 
who are not under the particular care of other orgam:7ations. 
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THE FOREMOST JEWISH NOVELIST. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL ON HIS CAREER AND 
METHODS OF WORK. 


R. I. ZANGWILL is a splendid ex- 
ample of a man who has succeeded 
in fighting his way up the ladder from the 
very lowest rung of it by dint of sheer hard 
work and genius—a genius truly amazing 
in its versatility, and 
strength and a certain strange isolation. 
Mr. Zangwill is best known to us for his 
powerful portrayal of Jewish life. He has 
been aptly termed the “Jewish Dickens;” 
but in saying this reference is made to but 
a tenth part of his work, for he is also one 
ot the best living humorists, a fine tragic 
writer, an essayist and a versifier, as well 
as being a most able writer on all sorts of 
theological and educational subjects. 
He began life in the East End of Lon- 


remarkable for 


don as a harassed Board-school teacher, 
employing his evening and holiday time 4h 
\ 


ia working hard for his degree at the 
London University, which, it may be 

at once remarked, he succeeded in 
getting with triple honors. When he 
took his degree, and finally gave up what 
he himself describes as the “hellish torture 
of the day’s teaching,” Mr. Zangwill was 


twenty, and then he struck out into ¢ 


literature without money or a 
friend to aid him in his ca- 
reer. He is now but a few 
years over thirty, and already 
he may be ranked amongst the 
first dozen literary men in Great Britain; 
has written plays, and published a number 
of books, which are too well known to need 
enumerating here, most of which, as 
Mr. Zangwill told the writer, have 
been translated and published in 
German, Russian, French, He- 
brew, Danish, Italian, Dutch. 
One matter there is which 
is found to be invariably— 
and very naturally—of great 
interest to the young writer, 
and that is: How did this author 
first find his way into print? It 
may be as well to answer 
this question in Mr. Zane- am 
will’s own way: 4 
“One fine day, when I : 
was sixteen, I was wandering about the 
Ramsgate sands looking for J. L. Toole. I 
did not really expect to see him, and I had 
no reason to believe he was in Ramsgate; 
but I thought, if Providence were kind to 
him, it might throw him in my way. I 
wanted to do him a good turn. I had writ- 
ten a three-act farcical comedy at the re- 
quest of an amateur dramatic club. I had 
written out all the parts. and I think there 
were rehearsals. But the play was never 
produced. You understand, therefore, why 
my thoughts turned to Toole. 
“But I could not find Toole. 
fcund on the sands a page of a certain 


Instead, I 
weekly paper. On it was a great prize 
competition scheme, as well as details of a 
regular weekly competition. The compe- 
titions in those days were always literary 
and intellectual; but, then, popular educa- 
‘ion had not made such great strides as to- 
day. 

“The humorous story competition I did 


not go in for; but when the last day of 
sending MSS. for that had passed, I re- 
proached myself with not having despatch- 
ed one of my manuscripts. Modesty had 
prevented my sending in old work, as I felt 
assured it would stand no chance; but when 
it was too late I was annoyed with myself 
for having thrown away a possibility. After 
all, I could have lost nothing. Then I dis- 
covered that I had mistaken the last date 
and that there was still a day.” 

Needless to say, the short story won the 
prize, and was published; and, feeling that 
he was at the height of literary fame, this 
little success stimulated young Zangwill to 
fresh work. 
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ZANGWILL AS SEEN BY A NEWSPAPER ARTIST. 


Mr. Zangwill’s first big book was ‘The 
Premier and the Painter,” and was publish- 
ed at half-a-guinea. This book, Mr. Zang- 
will will tell you, never got him a letter of 
encouragement, nor a stroke of work. 

Speaking of the paper which he edited, 
“Ariel,” long since defunct, Mr. Zangwill 
says: “I was its first and last editor. I 
gave it birth, I christened it, and—I killed 
it But I believe it amused many people 
while it lived. Mr. Zangwill told the writer 
that he held the position of editor while it 
lasted, but that no salary, however princely, 
would ever induce him to edit a paper 
again. 


Zangwill was when, in 


twenty-seven 





“diggings” in Bernard Street, he wrote 
“The Bachelors’ Club,” followed by “The 
Old Maids’ Club.” Then came “The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto;’ but it was the 


“Ghetto Tragedies,” a little book of short 
stories, before which his last detractors 
surrendered, that first made his position as 
an author secure. 

Mr. Zangwill relates in connection with 
this book, which was published at a shil- 
ling net, that one day he went into a 
bookseller’s and asked for a copy. As he 
says: “The man asked for a shilling. [ 
told him it was a swindle, and was about 
to walk out of the shop, when I remem- 
bered that it was my own book about 
which we had been chaffering, and that 
it was quite my own fault that there was 
no discount. I had no resource but to 
apologize to the bookseller with the best 
grace I could.” 

When at his house in Kilburn one 
realizes at once how little Mr, 
Zangwill cares for outward ap- 
pearance, and his dress is almost 
ostentatiously shabby. He is 
without affectation or man- 
nerism, talking very quietly, 
half to you, half to himself, 
as he paces his study, oc- 
casionally sitting on the 
edge of his writing table 
as he listens to one’s re- 
marks, or announces his 
own theory. 

Mr. Zangwill seems to 
take no physical exercise save 
walking, and this brings one to 
a consideration of his methods 
of work. According to a writ- 
er who knows him well, Mr. 
Zangwill’s way is “to start a 
book and work at it day and 
night without cessation until it 
is finished. Then, after weeks 
of supreme toil, the book is 
SKA concluded, and he’ emerges 

from the struggle, pale, cavern- 

{| ous-eyed, thin, shrunken, ex- 

* hausted, looking more like a 
corpse than a living man.” The 
writer reproached Mr. Zang- 
will with this, and alluded to 
the writers, past and present, 
who have made regular hours 
for their work. 

“No, I do all my work in 
spurts—just when I feel most 
like it. I cannot say that I ever 
cease working, but certainly I 
could not give myself regular 
hours for my writing. Regular 
hours may be possible to the writer of ro- 
mance, pure and simple. But I think it is fair 
to say that, when such a man has written, 

















say, twenty books, he has in one sense writ- 
ten one, or, at the most, five. But if you 
are writing of the life that you find around 
you, it is not possible to arrange hours and 
sit down to your work like a bank clerk. 
A certain amount of time—Heaven knows 
how long—has to go by while the soil is 
being tilled—that is to say, while one is 
observing and reflecting on what one has 
seen—and then comes a time when the 
mood seizes you, when you must write, and 





write, and not stop writing until you have 
finished your work.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY .. 
LITERARY PAY OF THE IMMORTALS 
N Congdon’s “Reminiscences of a Jour- 
] nalist,”” published in 1880, the statement 
js indulged that fiity years ago in this coun- 


period that author's 
recollection—there was no such thing as 


try—I820, a within 


remuneration for writing, apart from the 
woney paid to preachers and the writers 
ei school books. “I should be surprised,” 
he adds, “to learn that Bryant received any 
pecuniary compensation for ‘Thanatopsis,’ 
which was published in The North Ameri- 
can Review in 1817. I believe that Godey 
Philadelphia magazine 
publishers, were the first to pay at all hand- 
scmely. 


and Graham, the 
Mr. Willis was the first magazine 
writer who was tolerably 
ene time, about 1842, he 


well paid. At 
was writing four 
articles monthly for four magazines, and 
receiving $109 from each. 

Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, 
and Willis were all about the same age, and 
they began authorship contemporaneously. 
Poth Hawthorne and Willis were leading 
contributors to The Token, an annual pub- 
lished by S. G. Goodrich. To the former 
Goodrich wrote in 1830 regarding four 
sketches, “The Gentle Boy,” “Roger Mal- 
vin’s Burial,” “The Wives of the Dead,” 
and “My Uncle Molineaux,” that, as a prac- 
tical evidence of the uncommon merit of the 
tales, he would offer him $35 for the priv- 


ilege of using the first. Most of “The 
Twice-Told Tales” were published in the 
annual mentioned at that price. Later 


Hawthorne was offered by the same. pub- 
lisher $300 to write a book of 600 pages on 
the manners, customs, and 
countries. 


civilities of all 


During this period in American literary 
history under notice, that is, while Willis 
was the most popular and the best paid, 
Edgar Allan Poe appears to have been the 
one writer of real reputation who got the 
least remuneration. His first earning was 
the prize money, $100, he received in Balti- 
more for “The MS. Found in a Bottle.” 
After that success he got employment as 
assistant editor of The Southern Literary 
Messenger at $10 a week. His greatest 
success, “The Raven,” was sold in 1845 to 
The American second-rate 
monthly, for $15. The Mirror reprinted the 
poem immediately, calling attention to its 
exceptional quality, and it was soon afloat 
in all the papers of the country. 


Review, a 


The literary pay which Lowell and Long- 
fellow received while their reputations were 
making was not sufficient to encourage 
either to dispense with the salary of a pro- 
fessor, $1,500 a year, paid each at Harvard 
College. 

“The Skeleton in Armor’ was printed in 
The Knickerbocker for January. 1841, and 
the pay for it was $25. A few months later 
Sam Ward, who was then in Wall Street, 
began to act as Longfellow’s literary brok- 


er in New York. Mention should be made 


2% 





WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


that it was Ward who negotiated the sale 


ot “The Hanging of the Crane” with Rob- 
ert Bonner for The Ledger in 1874. Long- 
icllow knew nothing of the affair until 
Ward carried him a check for $3,000 and 
asked for the manuscript. The money 
proved too tempting to resist. Bonner 


made Ward a present of $1,000 for the ser- 
vice he had rendered him. 


& 


In 1877 Harper 
Brothers paid Longfellow $1,000 for the 
right to publish the long poem 
in their 


“Keramos” 
magazine. These two 
were the culminating prices for 
His executors 
estimated in their accounting that the plates 
and copyrights of all his works in 1882 
were worth about $30,000. He was an in- 
dustrious literary worker more than fifty 
years. 


amounts 
Longfel- 
low’s 


single productions. 


Other items which may be added, giving 
evidence of the remuneration that the most 
famous have received should include the 
first installments of pay to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which excited attention. For “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” as a serial in The Na- 
tional Era, during part of the year 1851, 
the pay was $300. John P. Jewett, a young 
Soston publisher, offered to bring out the 


story in book form if Prof. Stowe would 
share half the expense. That offer was de- 
clined. Then the daring publisher—many 


others had refused to consider the book— 
thought twice, and boldly signed an agree- 
ment on March 13, 1852, to publish an edi- 
tion of five thousand copies and give the 
author 10 per cent. on all sales. 
to her the first months was $10,000. 
As a with a novel, Mrs. 
Stowe, of course, left all her contemporar- 
ies far in the rear. Hawthorne had pub- 
lished “The Scarlet Letter” the previous 
year, and about the time Mrs. Stowe was 
counting her thousands he had in the bank 
$1,800, the profits of his success, which he 


The yield 
four 
money-winner 


meditated investing in a house and land 
somewhere in the region of Lenox. 
<= 
REAL NAME OF A FAMOUS AUTHOR 
HE Louisville Courier-Journal has 
been investigating the name of the 
famous author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” The writer says this versatile 
man, author-artist, will continue to write 
under the name of Ernst Seton-Thompson, 
but the real name is not Thompson, but Se- 
ton. This favorite author is a descendant 
of Robert Seaton, first earl of Winton, who 
from his beloved Scotland 
and compelled to spend many years on the 


was banished 
continent, an exile from the land he loved, 
aud whose history he had helped to make. 
The advance of years wrought changes in 
him, his bitter enemies died, and he decided 
to venture a return to Scotland incognito. 
the 
Thompson, which he continued to bear the 
his life. This 


passed on to his descendants, one of whom 


It was then he assumed name of 


remainder of surname was 


‘wrote the story. 


is our Ernst. He has nine brothers, and 
some twenty years since they all agreed to 
adopt the necessary legal measure to give 
them back their real name, Seton. Time has 
passed and nine of the brothers have failed 
te do this, but the author has decided to act 
independently and not change his real 
name; simply reclaim it. He does not 
seem wounded at the much fun the general 
press has made of “Seton-Thompson.” 
‘‘Thompson-Seton,” though he has stated 
very positively that the tangle into which 
his family name has gotten was no fault of 
his, and he is justly entitled to claim his 
birthright. The name he has made famous 
through his brush and pen will continue to 
be his nom de plume (pen name), but in 
his home life he is Mr. Thompson-Seton. 
This information is authentic, having come 
directly from his wife. 
a 
HOW HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ WRITES 

ENRYK SIENKIEWICZ writes very 

fast, sometimes in downright haste. 
His long historical romances, “The Po- 


lanecki Family” and “Quo Vadis,” first ap- 


peared in the Warsaw daily papers. The 
editor had to be content to get the man- 
uscripts in installments of a couple of pages 
each, just as Dicken’s editors were. Sienkie- 
wicz never wrote more at a time than the 
paper published in one day. Generally the 
printer’s devil waited at the door, so that 
Sienkiewicz never read over what he had 
written or thought of correcting or im- 
proving any part of it. No editor has ever 
received the whole manuscript of a novel 
or short story from him at once. Novel 
writing makes him very nervous. He cannot 
remain in one place when this state of mind 
seizes him, and he takes his manuscript and 
no other luggage worth speaking of, and 
goes from Russian Poland to Austria and 
from Austria to the south of France, to 
Italy and back again, wandering about until 
his novel is completed. One of his editors 
has kept all the envelopes in which he re- 
ceived the single parts of the manuscript of 
a novel, and the stamps on them show that 
he was incessantly wandering while he 
Sienkiewicz has a house 
in Warsaw and another in Cracow. 
—= 
AN EXCELLENT NEW NOVEL 

HE eminent divine, Dr. T. DeWitt Tal- 

mage, shortly before his death. read 
the advance proof sheets of “Buell Hamp- 
ton,” a story by Willis George Emerson, 
soon to be published by Forbes and Com- 
pany (Boston), said of it: “ ‘Buell 
Hampton’ is a most dramatic and thrilling 
story. 


and 


The descriptive power, the novelty 


of scenery, the intense Americanism, will 
secure for this chaste and dramatically 
written story a justly wide circulation. 


Novels of this type elevate the standard of 


our literature.” 
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TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT, of New York 
City, recently gave a lecture on “De- 

mocracy,” in which he took occasion to de- 
plore the rapid concentration of wealth in 
this country in the hands of a few people. 
In the course of his remarks he said: 

“Commodore Vanderbilt, at his death, 
was reputed to have been worth $200,000,- 
ooo. In order to help us to appreciate the 
meaning of two hundred millions of dollars 
“st us put it in this form: Let us for the 
moment accept the orthodox theory that 
the world is 6,000 years old, and that Adam 
(created at the end of the first week of the 
first year) began saving and putting in a 
place of safety one hundred dollars a day, 
beginning on the first day of his life and 
continuing at this rate during all the inter- 
vening ages and centuries to the present 
time, putting in 300 working days a year 
and never having a vacation nor any sick- 
ness, his savings (interest not considered) 
during all that time at the rate of $100 a 
day would not amount to as much as the 
fortune that Mr. Vanderbilt accumulated 
during the comparatively few years of a 
single life-time. It must be remembered 
that the elder Vanderbilt began life with 
comparatively nothing, and did not have 
the advantage of a fortune to begin with. 

“Doesn’t that sound like a fairy story? 
Isn’t it simply beyond belief? It seems so 
to me. How many days of your life have 
you been able to make and get $100 clear 
above all expenses? Suppose you were 
able to do so every day and that your father 
and your grandfather and your ancestral 
line back to the Revolution had been able 
tu do so, and that each generation had 
handed the savings intact down to the next 
generation, and so on at the steady and 
unceasing rate of $100 a day clear, until the 
entire precious inheritance was turned over 
t» you, to be so increased every day by 
you, how much do you think you would 
liave? A mere pittance compared to the 
Vanderbilt fortune, for the Revolution was 
but as yesterday compared to the time of 
Adam. One hundred dollars a day clear is 
getting rich pretty fast, isn’t it? And from 
the time of Adam is a long time to continue 
this rate, isn’t it? It seems beyond belief 
that any man should ever have amassed a 
fortune equal to the sum total of $100 a day 
from the time of Adam.” 

<=> 


COMBINE AGAINST PROFANITY 


ISHOP COLEMAN of Delaware is a 

strong opponent to the prevalent cus- 
tom of swearing. Recently he took occa- 
sion publicly to proclaim against this vice 
in these words: 

“Traveling so constantly as I do, I am 
as constantly confronted with much profane 
language; and am, of course, as often 
shocked at its hold upon so many people. 

“Doubtless, a large proportion of them 
are scarcely conscious of the habit. This 


evidence of their being hardened to it, 


makes its prevalence the more deplorable. 

“A true gentleman is incapable of pro- 
fanity, while the religious man sees in it a 
plain and punitory violation of the Divine 
law. 

“Any movement that is calculated to fur- 
ther the extirpation of this foul and hurt- 
ful habit deserves the unreserved sympathy 
of every lover of that which makes for the 
genuine welfare of the community.” 

=> 
AGAINST THE DEATH PENALTY 
ASSACHUSETTS has been consid- 
ering the question of capital punish- 
ment for crime and a notable address on 
the subject was delivered by William Lloyd 
Garrison before the Joint Committee on 
Judiciary of the state legislature. Mr. Gar- 
rison said in part: : 

“Whether by chance or by choice, Hang- 
man’s Day was appointed for this hearing, 
the coincidence is at least suggestive. There 
could be no more fitting time to plead for 
the abolition of the barbarous custom that 
has fastened upon Friday this grim appel- 
lation. More than half a century has 
elapsed since the first effort to repeal the 
law of capital punishment in Massachusetts 
was made before a legislative committee. 
The wise and humane protestants, like 
Robert S. Rantoul, Wendell .Phillips and 
John A. Andrews, who then made these 
hearings memorable by their humane utter- 
ances, have passed away. The penal blot, 
upon the statute book which they hoped 
to see erased still retains its blackness. 
Justice, eloquence, logic and mercy failed 
to bring the speedy accomplishment hoped 
for and the prophets died without the sight. 

“That it grows more and more difficult 
to extort a verdict of guilty from the aver- 
age jury when the death penalty must re- 
sult is an obvious fact. The tendency to 
disregard scruple is evinced in the effort 
of jurors to avoid service by pleading that 
their objection to capital punishment would 
influence their verdict regardless of evi- 
dence. The loophole allowed by the law to 
protect the really conscientious citizen is 
occasionally used by the unscrupulous eager 
tc escape jury service, but more often it in- 
dicates a shrinking from the responsibility 
of taking human life. 

“Why is a jury reluctant to condemn a 
iellow-man to death? It is not so much a 
conscientious regard for human life, be- 
cause these same jurors applaud war and 
are very likely to enlist themselves when 
the Government calls for soldiers. It is a 
strange inconsistency that will permit a 
man to do by first hand in battle what he 
revolts from doing through the hangman. 
He holds two conflicting codes. One is 
that individual life-taking is abhorrent. The 
other is that combined destruction of hu- 
man beings in uniform is heroic. 

“But in the case of criminal trials an- 
other factor enters to sway the jury. It is 
the consciousness of social injustice. He 
who feels it may not be able to express it 
in words. The law is forced to take cog- 
nizance of acts and cannot punish motives. 





Had President McKinley survived his 
wounds the law could not have punished the 
assassin by death. Given the same motive, 
the accident of a steady or unsteady aim 
decides the fate of the assailant, who is as 
much a murderer when he misses his object 
as when he hits it. This the juror perceives, 
Therefore when the man who is balked of 
his purpose by chance walks off unpun- 
ished, or receives a slight sentence from 
the court, and the successful murderer js 
sent to the gallows or its substitute, the 
common man reflects on the miscarriage 
of justice and his respect for law is im- 
paired. 

“No substitution of electricity for the 
rope, an attempt to minimize the repellent 
features of executions, justifies in the least 
the perpetuation of this anachronism. ‘Re- 
form it altogether.’ With that out of the 
way effective methods of social regenera- 
tion will present themselves. They will 
then find the willing ear of legislators at 
present denied them. Their advocates will 
hold the attention of committees where 
now they are heard on sufferance, and 
where only questions touching privilege 
seem to command the eager attention of 
lawmakers. No state that has abolished 
capital punishment has found life any the 
less sacred in its borders, and we who love 
the Commonwealth for its pre-eminence 
in moral and political reform, sincerely 
hope that the legislature of this: year may 
have the proud distinction of advancing 
Massachusetts another important step in 
the onward progress of its civilization.” 

<> 


A MESSAGE TO THE NEGRO 


I R. W. S. MONTGOMERY, at the 

head of the forty-four colored schools 
of Washington, in which 459 teachers are 
training 15,580 children, delivered an ad- 
dress in Baltimore recently in which he 
said: 

“T have often heard advanced as a plea 
against the intellectual training of the Ne- 
gro that the number of professional and 
college-bred members of the race is too 
great. To that I enter here and now and 
everywhere a demurrer. The fault lies not 
in the number of those highly trained. It 
is simply that they are not properly dis- 
tributed among the 9,000,000 of our inhabi- 
tants. 

“T believe that many of our white fellow- 
citizens welcome every instrumentality 
that tends to make us better men and citi- 
zens. They are friends, and stand for de- 
cency, order, pure government and civiliza- 
tion. 

“Race isolation in this country is not 
wanted and it would be foolish to attempt 
it. Each race or nation needs all and all 
need each. Separation, isolation for the 
colored man, means deterioration and final 
annihilation. Again, this is not the time 
for the Negro to become pessimistic and 
dissatisfied with himself. He should re- 
member that time is needed to accomplish 
the desired result in his development and 
he should not grow impatient, should not 
despise the day of small things. 

“History, literature, society all declare 
in unmistakable language that the educated 
and trained mind wins the contest in this 
life and world. The man who waits, but 


” 


works while he waits, always wins. 
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MR. MOODY’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HE new secretary of the navy is per- 
haps 2 inches shorter in stature than 
the President. but he is built on the same 
stocky plan, with well-knit form, clear, flor- 
id complexion, and energetic 


good eve, 


gait, evidencing a healthy physique and 
body, under periect control and training. 
“T am as fond of outdoor exercise 
President,” Mr. Moody “and I pro- 


pose to continue my present habits. I am 


as the 


Says, 


intensely fond of any form of outdoor ex- 
ercise, but prefer that of walking. I walk 
to the capitol every day, and at least once 
a week enjoy a twelve or fifteen mile tramp 
in the country... No, I 
panied President Roosevelt on one of his 


have never accom- 


walks, and I do not boast of my ‘horseman- 
ship, although I do ride horseback and en- 
joy the exercise. I am fond ot bicycle 
riding and am an enthusiast on baseball, 
Icve football, but had time 
to play golf. There you have my accom- 
plishments in the line of athletics. I can- 
not express too highly my belief in and en- 
joyment of outdoor sports and exercise.” 


have not yet 


Mr. Moody is a great reader, and at his 
home in well-selected 


“IT do not buy a book until I have 


Haverhill he has a 
library. 
read it.” he said in discussing his literary 
desires and tastes. “and in consequence I 
have a collection of books that I value very 
highly. 
ing? Well, I can hardly say, but I am ex- 


What is my favorite line of read- 


ceedingly fond of history, biography and 
fiction. 
that without 


author? I can answer 
Dickens. 


There is scarcely one of his books that I 


My favorite 





hesitation. It is 


de not know irom beginning to end. [| 
have also read all of Dumas’ works, a 


rather rare accomplishment nowadays, and 
am intensely fond of Kipling, 

and Hawthorne. The latter, 
was a tesident of my district, and at one 
time 


Stevenson 


you know, 


- at the port of Salem.’ 
— 


was collect 


HE MET THE CRISIS 
." INRAD H. MATHIESON, the pres- 
ident of the Chicago Sugar Refining 
Company, called the 
Trust. is one of the young men who have 


sometimes Glucose 
won fortune anil fame by meeting a crisis. 
He is now about 33. and his annual salary 
has been variously stated as $65,000 and 
$75,000. At any 
be highly exceptional. It is but 
years since he left college. an at first he 
worke?1 ten hours 


rate, it is big enough to 


fifteen 


a day, carrie his lunch 


with him, and earned $12 a week. Step by 


} 


Step he mastered every detail of the busi- 
ness and rose to be manager. 

Then a crisis arose, calling for the high- 
est executive ability, and he was equal to 
the emergency. His company was in a 
Tate-cutting 


appeared. 


pool. and its profits had dis- 
Upon his aggressive initiative it withdrew 
from the pool, inaugurated a fight of its 


Own and within two years was paying 30 


per cent. in dividends. This triumph in- 
spired in Mr. Matthieson an ambition to 
control the entire field, and this was ac- 
complished, under his direction shortly ai- 
ter the Dingley Tariff Bill, which opened 
up a better future for the trade. 

Most of the concerns absorbed by his 
company were losing money, but under the 
combine which he stocks 


organized their 


were transmitted into gold. This young 


man earns his princely salary by success 
fully handling $40,000,000 of combined cap- 
ital and con‘ucting the glucose business, 
comprising some 


twenty departments, in 


such a systematic and prosperous way 
that the shareholders are well satisfied. 
He says that hard work is a tonic to 


him, and he keeps at it carly and late, 


never asking a subordinate to do more 


than he does himself. He knows no other 


secret of success. 
— 
SOCIAL SIDE OF MARCONI 
2 of the best friends of Marconi, 
the youthful Italian inventor, recent- 


ly called him a most unsocial individual. 
The observation is interesting, but it is not 
quite true. Marconi is not social in the 
sense of being a devotee of pink teas, re- 
ceptions and the like, but he is the sort 
of man who makes a good companion to 
his intimates who know how to keep with- 
in the range of his interests. 

And his range of interests is not limited, 
by any means. There are few subjects in 
the line of physical science or invention 
which he has not studied, and he is ac- 
quainted with the work of many inventors 
in other subjects. He plays the piano 
fairly well, having studied under a master 
for several years of his childhood. He is 
an all-round athlete. He 
languages. Now, a man does not 


speaks several 
have to 
be all of these things in order to be a suc- 
cessful inventor of wireless telegraphy. He 
is them because he is a great man in more 
ways than one. 

He is essentially a man of simple habits. 
Hle is an aristocrat of the common people, 
and, although he has 


always had more 


money than he cared to spend, he has 


The 
most important thing in the world to him 


never changed his style of living. 


is his work: the greatest affection he has 


for any person is for his mother. 
To strangers, Marconi is a curious mix- 
ture of reserve, modesty. diffidence and in- 
difference, if such a mixture of 
be taken at one breath. 


terms may 
He cares little for 
the praise of men, for the sake of the hon- 
eve words themselves. He does care for 
the good opinions of the men who really 
understand his work and for the recogni 
tion of the leading men of the world 

day what his outlook 
}. 


He was asked one 
on life and his work was. an‘ he replie 
“T feel that I must do the work that I am 
When 


the work wins the commendation of those 


and that nothing shall stop me 


who understand it I am pleased. The one 
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thing I do like about the success which I 
have attained is that it has brought me 
into close touch with the greatest living 
men of the world.. That is 
thing.” 


worth some- 


— 
ROOSEVELT ON CLOSING SALOONS 


 igies cry that saloons in great cities 
cannot be closed on Sunday, and the 
specious arguments offered for and against 
such action, calls to mind a letter from 
President Roosevelt, which appeared in 
1897. He is speaking of the 
effect of closing saloons Sundays and all 
day Sunday. 


September, 


“We went our way without regarding 
this opposition, and gave a very wholesome 
lesson to the effect that a law should not 
be put on the statute books if it was not 
meant to be that even an 
excise law could be honestly enforced in 
New York if the public officials so desired. 
The rich brewers and liquor sellers, who 
had made money hand over fist by violat- 


enforced, and 


ing the excise law with the corrupt conni- 
vance of the police, raved with anger, and 
every corrupt politician and newspaper in 
the city gave them clamorous assistance; 
but the poor man, and notably the poor 
man’s and _ children, very 
greatly by what we did. The hospital sur- 
geons found that their Monday labors were 
lessened by nearly one-half, owing to the 


wile benefited 


startling diminution in cases of injury due 
to drunken brawls; the work of the Magis- 
trates who sat in the city courts on Mon- 
day for the trial of the offenders of the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours was correspond- 
ingly decreased; while many a tenement- 
house family spent Sunday in the country 
because for the first time the head of the 
family could not use up his money in get- 
ting drunk. The one all-important element 
in good citizenship in our country is obedi- 
ence to law, and nothing is more needed 
than the resolute enforcement of law. This 
we gave.” 
—=— 
BOB BURDETTE’S EXPERIENCE 

y ES, I used to be a newspaper man,” 
\ said Robert J. Burdette, the well- 
known humorist, to a reporter for The 
Kansas City Journal, and then Mr. Bur- 
dette laughed. “I was thinking of the first 
time I ever interviewed a man and I always 
laugh when I think of that. Back in 1870 
{ was a ‘new man’ on the Peoria Tran- 
script and just about the hour that I be- 
employe of the Horace 
Greeley arrived in Peoria. I was assigned 


came an paper, 
to the Greeley story by the city editor and 
started out to interview him. 

“After I 


Greeley, I began to wish 


had card up to Mr. 
I had it back. I 


hoped that he would not be in his room 


sent my 


and that, if he was, he would refuse to see 
me. He was in his room and he did not re- 
Then, how scared I was. 

“T knocked on the door and Mr. Greeley 


called out: 


fuse to see me. 


‘Come in.’ 
“T went in and was so badly frightened 


that I could not think what to talk about, 
but finally, I ventured: 

“*Vou have been lecturing, have you 
not. Mr. Greeley?” 

“Answer— Yes.’ 

“Then it was so quiet that you could 
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have heard the microbes gnaw if there had 
been a smallpox patient around.” 

“I sat there for a minute or two and was 
getting more irightened every minute. At 
last I thought of another question. 

““Have your 
Mr. Greeley?’ 

“*Young man,’ he replied, ‘Do you know 
what a successful lecture is?’ 

“T didn’t know that I 
didn’t. Then Mr. Greeley explained that a 
successful lecture is one where more than 
half the through it. He 
wound up by telling me that his lectures 
had been 


lectures been successful, 


and I owned up 


audience sits 
‘successful.’ 

“IT was scared once after that episode. It 
was on the occasion of my first appearance 
upon the lecture platform. That was in 
1876. I had no voice; I had no oratorical 
ability: I had no elocutionary training. In 
fact, I had nothing which could demand 
recognition from the people except a lec- 
tvre which I had written—‘The Rise and 
Fall of a Mustache,’ and I was not right 
sure that I saw that. 

“My ‘coming out’ in the lecture line was 
at Keokuk, Ia. From the time that I 
started from behind the scenes of the opera 
house until I reached the footlights I 
walked, as I figured out that night, about 
1.000 miles. I looked over the house and I 
thoucht that there must be about a million 
people there. I stumbled through the lec- 
ture, however, and when I made my settle- 
ment with the proprietor of the house |] 
found that the sale of seats had amounted 
to just $52.” 

— 

POPE LEO’S RETENTIVE MEMORY 

N eminent French Canadian has re- 

cently been granted a personal inter- 
view with Pope Leo in which he has ob- 
served that the Pope’s mind is perfectly 
clear, his power of perception surprizing, 
and his memory exceptionally retentive. 
Ir, illustrating the latter fact he gives this 
little incident: 

“When I mentioned my name, the Pope, 
reflecting an instant, observed: ‘I remem- 
ber you perfectly well. You here 
fourteen years ago, and Monsignor has 
spoken of you in high terms. You 
here with your little girls. Are they 
ried?’ 


were 


were 
mar- 


“On receiving an. affirmative reply, and 
being told that one of my daughters, who 
was present at the audience, had lost her 
husband at the beginning of the war in 
South Africa. the Pope exclaimed: ‘Ah. 
that war. It is my last great affliction.’ 

“Then, turning to my widowed daughter, 
the Pope took her head between his hands, 
saying fervently: ‘My poor little one, I 
bless thee.’ ” 

— 
COUNT CASSINI ON TURKEY 

OUNT CASSINI, the Russian ambas- 

sador at Washington, denies that Rus- 
sia intends to enunciate a Monroe doctrine 
for Europe and enjorce it against Ameri- 
can interference, notably in the case of the 
abduction and ransom of Miss Stone. He 
said: 

“Turkey is a free an1 independent pow- 
er and is able to manage her own affairs 
without help. When Miss Stone and her 
companion were in captivity the American 
representatives in Constantinople solicited 
the aid of the Russian representative there. 
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My countrymen in Sofia and ‘Constantinople 
rendered all the aid possible to locate the 
brigands and secure the freedom of the two 
ladies. 

“As to the possibility of Russia entering 
into any financial altercation with this 
country I do not think that such a course 
will ever be adopted. I am almost positive 
she will never interfere in the carrying out 
of a financial matter not involving her. If 
the United States seeks to compel Turkey 
to refund the ransom money exacted by the 
brigands I do not see that Russia has any 
grounds upon which to interfere.” 


<— 

GEORGE GOULD’S HUSTLING CLERK. 
~O the stranger, Mr. Gould’s most 
striking characteristic is his unob- 


trusiveness. His practical knowledge of the 
details of the enterprises with which he is 
connected is shown by the iact that he can 
send and receive telegraphic messages as 
rapidly as any but the most expert of the 
operators engaged on the Western Union 
lines. Before the days of the telephone he 
used to have a key and sounder on his 
desk. Now a telephone has the place once 
occupied by the instruments. This 
how progressive he is. 


shows 
Apropos oi the point made that most 
persons familiar to the public are really un- 
known, Gould 
times tells of this experience: He wanted 
something on the ground floor of the big 
Western Union building in the midst of one 
busy morning and wanted it in a hurry. So 
he stepped on the elevator, coatless and 
with a smudge of ink on his Two 
visitors to New York were passengers and 
one said to the other: 

“T’d like to see that fellow George Gould, 
but I don’t suppose he often comes around 
He’s a sickly looking dude, probably, 
but,” pointing at Gould and lowering his 


personally, George some- 


nose. 


here. 


voice, “his clerks seem to have to hustle if 


that man is any indication.” 





WHEN HE BEGAN TO WRITE 


ILBERT PARKER, the famous writer, 
has told of his early discouragements 
in these words: 

“When I first started in to write I hap- 
pened to know Archibald Forbes in Lon. 
don, so I thought I would get him to give 
me a note to the Macmillans and _ see 
whether they would not bring out a book of 
short stories for me. He read the stories 
and then invited me round to dine to give 
me the letter of introduction and his opin- 
ion of the stories. 

““T have read your sketches,’ he said 
after dinner, ‘and I must say this of them: 
[ have never seen such a fine collections 
of titles in my life.’ 

“*There, don't 
Forbes,’ I 


say another word. Mr, 
understand periectly; 
each title suggests a complete idea which 


I understand 


said; “I 


the story fails to carry out. 
perfectly.’ 
home 


“Thereupon I went 


them; 


an burned 
and then I sat down 
and wrote the first one of the ‘Pierre’ se- 


every one of 


ries, which was the beginning of whatever 
success I have had.” 
<—— 
AN ENERGETIC PREACHER 
. late Dr. Hall was very 
fond of mountain-climbing, and spent 
holidays in Switzerland. He 


Newman 
many of his 
always made a point of exerting himself in 
the hotels for the promotion of fri€ndly in- 
tercourse, and, in this way, he made the 
acquaintance of a very large number of 
of all Toward 


the end of his life he was almost as inde- 


persons ranks and creeds. 


fatigable as in his prime in preaching alt 
One little foible he had 


occasions was of recommending 


over the country. 
on these 
his hearers to purchase his books. the 
profits of which, however, he devoted to 


special work. 


co) 


THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE GIRL 


M [SS PORTIA 
i daughter of 


ton, a 


WASHINGTON, 

Booker T. Washing- 
Wellesley College, tells 
her impressions of the New England col- 
lege girl in these words: 

“Coming, as I did, from a school where 
manual labor is so thoroughly emphasized 
and where 


student at 


“ach girl works all day long 
either washing, cooking or sewing, the girls 
here impressed me as 


having rather an 


easy time, with nothing to do but their 
academic work. This, however. was only 
a first impression. With all her energy 


and freedom of spirits no girl is kinder or 
She 
seems to be seeking for the best in life and 


sweeter than the average college girl. 


to become a useful, active woman. 

“It seems hardly fair to compare girls 
with generations of culture behind them 
with girls whose parents 
without even the possession of their own 
bodies—and yet I believé that girls 
could teach these girls many lessons in pa- 


tience and self-sacrifice. 


were slaves- 


our 


Years of slavery 
have made this their inheritance. 

“The Negro schoolgirl, as a rule, is re 
fined and gentle, lacking the 
characterizes her Northern college 


that 


sister. 


force 


The latter seems to be in sympathy with all 
her brother's sports and amusements and 
seizes them with the same energy and de- 
termination. The Negro schoolgirl has a 
fondness for music, literature and manual 
labor rather than mathematics and_ath- 
letics. 

“Marriage is one of the chief ambitions 
of our girls, while these girls seemingly 
have little thought of such. Living in the 
atmosphere of this great college, day after 
day, only makes me feel more hopeful for 
the women of my own race.” 

: eo 

Six miles of tunnel, forty feet below the 
surface of the streets, have been completed 
in Chicago by a new telephone company, 
which expects to carry tunnels throughout 
the city. fourteen feet im 
width, and are 
built with cement walls twelve inches thick. 
They are 


The tunnels are 
height and twelve feet in 
ventilated, dry. and 

The 


rent 


perfectly 
electricity. 
pects in the end to 


lighted by company eX- 


space for other 
wires, and also intends to carry mails and 
newspapers 


by contract. and, perhaps 1m 
kinds of 
freight in the congested district. 


time, to carry certain express 
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AUTOMATIC TRAIN ORDER SIGNAL 
° bongo order signal and train stop- 


ping device, invented and patented by 
Harry De Wallace has attracted the atten- 
tion of railway officials all over the country. 

The usefulness and value of the device 
lies in the tact that it is capable of abso- 
lutely preventing the disregard of train or- 
ders. 

The face of the machine has two dials. 
The first or lower dial is graduated into 
one hundred miles and fractions. The sec- 
ond or upper dial has one hundred mile 
graduations also, and opposite the mile 
points are notches for the triggers. Ar- 
ranged beneath this upper dial are twenty 
or more movable triggers or tips, which are 
utilized in setting the machine upon a pre- 
determined mileage corresponding with the 
points designated in the train y, 
On the inside of the} | 
cab near the machine is placed 
a small open-faced panel orl.J 
case containing a schedule of\ 
the engine’s run. This sched- 
ule gives the names of all sta- 
tions, crossing points, siding 
and other points at which or- 
ders may have to be executed. 
By using the schedule the en- 
gineer is enabled to 
from the mileage dial the exact 
position of his train, when dark- 
ness or storm or fog obscures 


orders. 


ascertain 


all familiar 
route, 
to determine the location of his 
train. 

When the engineer starts 


on a run he sets the pointer qmasagsy 
eS 


objects along his 


which would enable him 































































tem, begins to sound. Should the engi- 
neer fail to pull out the knob and release 
the signal, the device operates on the air- 


brake 


within a_ sate 


system and stops the train itself 


distance from the point at 
which the order is to be executed. 
=a 
A TELESCOPE FIRE-LADDER 


NE of the most interesting and re 
markable instruments for use by fire 
departments ever invented came to view in 
Pittsburg,, Pa., recently. It is the inven- 
tion of a Prussian officer of artillery, and 
it is expected to solve many of the 
worst problems yet encountered in fighting 
fires in tall buildings. 

Itisa telescopic ladder, operated by com- 
pressed air, and it is a water tower and a 
chemical fire engine at the same time. It 

y} was designed primarily to obviate 
a the difficulty which would be ex- 


perienced by women es 





pecially of having to 


descend or be carried 
down a shaky, swinging 
ladder of the old type, 
already swaying under 
the weight of other per- 
sons. The other fea- 


tures were after 
thoughts, but are con- 
sidered equally valuable. 

The whole machine 


weighs 10,000 pounds, 


but it is rubber-tired 
and has roller bearings, 
so that two horses can 
draw it easily. In it is 
the usual assorted fire 


apparatus, but about the 





on the mileage dial at 100, 
and if he starts with any or- 
ders, he sets the movable triggers or trips 
in the notches in the upper dial at the 
points or mileage indicated on the schedule 
card as the station or meeting points where 
his orders are to be executed. 

As the train approaches a point for which 
the engineer has a train order to meet or 
pass another train, to stop or run slowly, 
and for which he has set one of the triggers 
or trips in a notch in the upper dial when 
he received the order. 
around the 


the pointer traveling 
lower or mileage dial when 
passing over a projection on the trigger so 
releases a part of the when the 
needle points to the mileage for which the 
trigger is set. 
the part referred to. a plunger which pro 
trudes through the center of the upper dial 
shoots inwardly toward the center of the 


device, 


device, and sets in motion the signal oper- 
ating mechanism of the machine 
nal whistle. 


. and a sig- 
attached to the machine, blown 
by the air pressure from the air-brake SVS- 


Instantly on the release of 


center of the truck is a 


TRAIN ORDER-SIGNAL, 


tank containing air un 
der a pressure of 500 pounds to the square 
inch. It is this pressure which lifts the 
ladder. 

The ladder itself is in four sections, each 
mounted on the side of a heavy steel tube. 
The tubes telescope into each other, fitting 
so closely that no air is allowed to escape. 

\longside and forward of the main tank 
is a smaller one containing air under 100 
pounds pressure. This is used to swing 
the la lider from one side of the street to the 


other. or from left to right and vice versa, 


so that buildings on all sides can be 
reached. It is because of this swinging 
that the weight of the truck has to be so 


greatly increased. 
The whole tank revolves when it is nec 
ladder 


apparatus 1s strong enough to 


essary to swing the from side to 
side. The 
carry a dozen men. The Pittsburg machine 
reaches the sixth story, but the principle 
can be extended within limits. 


There is no climbing or descending a lad- 
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der. The rescued one simply holds on and 
the compressed air does the rest. 

As to the water tower part of the ma- 
chine, just behind the driver's seat is a noz- 
The fire- 
man can take the nozzle up with him, en- 


zle and short, strong line of hose. 


gines can connect their hose with the lower 
end and there is a water tower in service. 
3esides this, under the driver’s seat is a 
chemical tank of tco gallons capacity, and 
the contents of this can be played on the 
fire the moment the truck reaches it. 

— 
THE NEW TELEPHONE 


HE loud-talking 
parleur, has been recently invented in 


telephone, or haut- 


France. It means briefly that a man can 
sit at his ease in his arm-chair and talk to 
another man at a distance as though he 
were right there in the arm-chair opposite. 
This other man, far away at the other end, 
may be at his ease, too, or he may be foot- 
ing it up and down his office, or, for that 
matter, he may be in his bed in the next 
room. 

several different systems of 
that have been constructed 
Three at least have been 


There are 
haut-parleurs 
by Frenchmen. 
reported upon favorably by officials pres- 
ent at the explanations and trials. The 
telephone of M. P. Germain was tested 
some time ago by the ministere des postes 
et telegraphs, with the result that it has 
been adopted by the state to some extent. 
Inside the transmitter of this instrument 
there are delicate membranes of silicate of 
potash and magnesium, which are extreme- 
ly sensitive to every vibration of sound- 
The ordinary induction coil, such 
com- 


waves. 
as is used in the state telephones, 
pletes the microphone. This coil has a re- 
sistance of 1.3 ohms for its primary circuit 
and 150 ohms for its secondary. The re- 
ceiver may be lengthened by a tube a yard 
long, which is slightly conical, like a slend- 
er trumphet, and throws the sounds a dis- 
tance of fifteen or sixteen yards at their 
normal tone, even when out of doors. The 
voice is heard clearly, without any of that 
hazy snuffling so common to telephones and 
Singing and musical instru- 
spoken 


phonographs. 
ments sound more intense than 


words, though they are equally distinct. 


<=> 
DEVICE TO PREVENT WRECKS 
NEW device for the prevention of 
wrecks has recently been invented by 


Herr Bartelmus, an Austrian electrician. 
The inventor employs a single electric cur- 
rent in order that a stopping or moving 
engine may transmit signals to the sta- 
tion and signal boxes, and vice versa. This 
invention, it is said, makes it possible to 
prevent accidents arising from trains meet- 
from an express train 


ing one another, 


running into the back of a goods train or 
from leaving some carriages or trucks be- 
hind. The invention would further prevent 
one train colliding with another standing at 
the platform. or with a single truck or 
coach: likewise it would obviate accidents 
arising from opening the wrong points, or 
from the imperfect closing of them, to men- 
tion only the commonest causes of catas- 
trophes. 

3efore the engine 
white glow lamp to signify that the electric 
Should there be an 


a 


driver there burns a 


apparatus is in action. 
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obstruction on the line, a green lamp woul | 
take the place of the white one as soon as 
the train got within 2,400 meters of the ob- 
stacles, and at the same time a loud bell 
would begin to ring. The green light sig- 
nifies “drive slowly.” If the engine driver 
ignored that signal and the train got within 
1,200 meters of the object, the green light 
would go out and a red one appear, the lat- 
ter being the signal for stopping the train. 
But if the driver did not stop, but approach- 
ed the obstruction within about 600 meters, 
Herr Bartelmus’ apparatus would auto- 
matically either shut off steam or else apply 
the brakes and stop the train in time. 

When a train leaves the station bells are 
rung at the next two signal boxes, and 
possibly electric lamps are lighted, and a 
special apparatus indicates to these signal- 
men over which line the train is to travel. 
The advantage of this apparatus is that it 
enables officials at the station or signalmen 
to signal in time to an approaching train 
to stop. On the signal boxes an ingenious 
arangement would be put up which would 
automatically prevent a train from proceed- 
ing should another train have stopped in 
the middle of the block, even though an at- 
tempt were made to alter the danger sig- 
nals. Likewise, when a train approached 
any points it would automatically set them 
right and would keep them locked until it 
had passed, thus preventing any unauthor- 
ized person from altering them. 

—— 
NEW SWISS INVENTION 


HE new Swiss life preserver which 
took two men to design is one of 
great interest. The basis of the equipment, 
as seen in the accompanying picture, is a 
float to be attached to the pack of the per- 
son before entering the water, while con- 
nected with it and fastened to the chest by 
straps is a divided compartment containing 
provisions and drink. The float consists of 
two cylinders placed end to end andhermet- 
ically sealed, with eyelits for fastening straps 
in position. The pro- 
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succeeded in equipping himself with this 
apparatus he could maintain life for several 
days, and, perhaps, weeks. 
os 
A TIME-SAVING DEVICE 


f VALUABLE improvement in the 

milk-shipping industry has just been 
erected at Lonelyhurst. It has hitherto 
been common to accumulate the cans of 
milk on the platform to await the arrival 
of the milk train, and 


SINKING INTO THE OCEAN 


HE scientists of California have made 

the discovery that Santa Catalina 
Island, the famous pleasure resort, is slowly 
sinking into the Pacific Ocean. The rate 
is not very rapid. Just how long it takes 
for the island to subside a foot has not been 
determined, but it is considered certain that 
unless some geological change takes place 
will 
irom 


Santa Catalina eventually disappear 


the face of the 





then the cans are lifted 


and dragged into the 
car by four or five men, 
the train meanwhile 


blocking the main line 
and preventing its use 
by other trains. The 
milk trains are proverb- 
ially 





because of 
the delay incidental to 
this labor. Frederick 
E. Tichenor, of Muk- 
wonago, Wis., has con- 
ceived the idea of a 
slanting platform, which 


slow 





The 
was made by Prolessor 
William E. Ritter, of 


earth. discovery 


the Zoology Depart- 
ment, while  dreging 
ior marine animals jp 
the waters off the is- 
land. The most. curi- 
ous fact in connection 
with this phenomenon 


was the further discoy- 
ery by university men 
that Clement Is- 
land, just south of Santa 
Catalina and San ‘Pedro 


San 








shall feed the au- 
tomatically toward the car as soon as 


train arrives. 


cans 


the 
The details of construction 
are not shown in the illustration, there be- 
ing a locking gate across the lower edge of 
the platform, which serves to keep the cans 


back from the exit. When the train arrives 
this gate is tilted down into the doorway, 
being provided with a guide to feed the 
cans from the platform into the car without 
handling, the angle and height of the plat- 
form being such that a sufficient grade can 
be attained to slide the cans in their guides. 
Each guide has a lock at the lower end, an 
as soon as a row of cans is released they 


slide down the grade and into the car. 
es 
INVENTOR OF SHORTHAND 
pisces has been a great deal of con- 
troversy in Europe of late years as to 
who first invented shorthand. The inven- 


tor has recently been 





vision and drink cham- 
ber consist of an elong- 
ate:l reservoir, of cres- 
cent shape. Its inter- 
ior is divided horizon- 
tally into 
partments. 


three com- 
containing 


drinking water, a stimu- 


lant and an auxiliary 
air chamber for reliev- 
ing the body of the 
weight of the appa 
ratus. Leading out 
of the various com- 
partments are tubes 








discovered by M. Rene 
Havette, a French 
scholar. 

A certain verbose 
grammarian named 
Ramsay, says M. Hav- 
ette, about year 
1720 invented a method 
of writing by means oi 
conventional 
which 


the 


signs, 
was found 
to be impracticable; but 
after him came a liter- 
ary man—M. de la Va- 
lade—and it is he 


soon 





who 





coming within reach of 
the mouth of the person, enabling him to 
partake of the contents of the chambers 
without effort. and also preventing the salt 
water irom gaining an entrance to injure 
the contents. 
are three 


Above the upper reservoir 
for containing con- 
densed foods, with tight-fitting covers to 
exclude the moisture. 


flat cases 
Fastened to one side 
of the reservoir is a pistol for use in at- 
tracting attention. The inventors also men- 
tion a megaphone, a compass and a chart 
of the vessel’s course as 
might be added, while a 
have their place in the 
quite certain that if a 


which 
mast and sail also 
equipment. It is 
shipwrecked 


articles 


man 


must be regarded as the 
inventor of shorthand, since he was the first 
to clearly explain the art in his treatise 
called “French Tachygraphy,’ which was 
written about 1774. 

With the aid of 400 characters, most in- 
geniously arranged, he constructed, says 
M. Havette, the first really practical meth- 
He was much criticised, 
still, 
that he was the first to adopt the approved 


od of shorthand. 
as all inventors are; it remains true 
phonographic system, and to construct for 
alphabet 


His 


every sound of the as simple a 


character as possible. treatise is a 


masterpiece of its kind. 


Hill, on the edge of the 
opposite mainland, are not sinking, but in- 
stead are rising higher and higher above 
the face of the water. Santa Catalina was 
au island before San Clement or San Pedro 
Hill emerged the Both of 
them, it is believed, appeared in a very re- 


irom ocean. 
cent geological time, and neither has yet 
stopped rising. 
— 
AN EIGHTEEN-FOOT WHALE-SHARK 


I R. TRUE, curator of the National 

Museum, has just received the skin 
whale-shark, “rhinodon,” which is 
It is the first specimen 
of this creature ever found on the Atlantic 
coast of America, and belongs to the rarest 
known species of the shark-whale family, 
of which only the teeth have heretofore 
been found. This whale-shark was found 
on the beach three miles north of Ormond, 
Fla., where it came ashore the last of Jan- 
uary. The managers of the hotel at once 
telegraphed the Smithsonian Institution, 
and upon instructions had the skin removed 
and shipped to the museum. Dr. True, 
who is probably the greatest known au- 
thority upon sharks and whales, pronounces 
this specimen the rarest on record. 

= 
NOTES 

It is estimated that there are fewer than 
10,000 wild elephants left in all the countries 
on the globe, and that five of these will be 
killed off when one is born. It is a matter 
of only a few years when the last one must 


Ota 
eighteen feet long. 


y 
go 


In Toledo. Ohio, the Postoffice Depart- 
ment will place on each letter box an elec- 
trical device which will record at the cen- 
tral office when the box is opened. Some 
such apparatus is found to be necessary to 
prevent collectors from skipping boxes. 
interest 
have just been made by the Egyptian Geo- 
A party of 
experts was recently sent there from Cairo, 


Discoveries of great scientific 


logical Survey in the Fayum. 


and has found remains of enormous verte- 
brate animals, dating from the lower Mio- 
\ representative of the Geolog- 
ical Department of the British Museum has 
gone to Cairo to examine them. 


cene 


age. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
By WALTER J. BALLARD 

Y NDER ex-Governor Allen, Governor 
U Hunt and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, a 
grand work in education in Porto Rico 
has been done, and is being increasingly 
done. With equal force we can say the 
same of the educational work in Cuba, un- 
der Governor Wood and Lieutenant Mat- 
thew K. Hanna, but neither in Porto Rico 
nor Cuba are there such gigantic and diffi- 
cult problems to solve along this line, as 
those with which Governor Tait, the Phil- 
ippine commission, and Dr. Fred W. At- 
kinson are so ably grappling in the Philip- 
pines. 

Starting in November, 1900, with only 
one clerk and one interpreter, Dr. Atkin- 
son now directs and inspires the work of 
800 American teachers, with 4,coo native 
assistants, among an enrollment of 160,000 
scholars. That is a great work and a great 
beginning, but it is only a part of what re- 
mains to be done among the restless. sus- 
picious and many-tongued mass of 8,000,000 


people. 
“The American teachers were warmly 
welcomed. Many towns are still begging 


forthem. No more teachers can be utilized 
owing to the want of suitable living ac- 
commodations, but two or three hundred 
American young men, well trained and of 
good character, and willing to endure some 
discomfort and hardships, can be used to 
good advantage. For these positions eight 
or nine thousand applications are on file. 
The teachers are directly responsible to 
their respective division superintendents. 

“The Manila Trade school, under Ronald 
P. Gleason, is in operation, teaching me- 
chanical drawing, cabinet-making, plumb- 
ing and printing. 

“Throughout the archipelago, teachers 
of English are required to devote four 
hours daily to the instruction of children 
in the English language and the common 
branches. The native teachers receive at 
least one hour a day instruction in English 
and American school methods. This is be- 
ing supplemented as rapidly as possible, by 
vacation training schools in each province, 
pending the establishment of more normal 
Schools outside of Manila. The native 
teachers are eager for this instruction. 

“There are probably over 150,000 Fili- 
Pino pupils enrolled in the free primary 
schools established by the American gov- 
ernment, and over 75.0C0 pupils in daily at- 
tendance. There are nearly 4,000 element- 
ary Filipino teachers, one-half of whom are 
receiving one hour of English instruction 
daily. There are at least 10,000 adults re- 
ceiving English instruction in the evening 
Schools conducted by American teachers, 
and the 
20,000 or 30.000. 


1umber will shortly increase to 
Large orders are being 
Placed with American firms for school ma- 


terial. Great interest is shown by Filipinos 
at large in educational matters and the 
eagerness for English instruction before 
reported is still unabated.” 
a 
BETTER SCHOOLS FOR VIRGINIA 
“OV. MONTAGUE of 
J taken an 


Virginia has 
advanced position on the 
subject of public education. “A govern- 
ment of universal suffrage necessitates uni- 
versal education,” he said to the Legisla- 
ture in his annual message; “therefore, the 
education of all the children of the people 
of this State is a task for patriotic states- 
manship. What and how our children are 
to be taught is a supreme question. How- 
ever much we have done and are doing, it 
is plain that we can and should do more.” 
Public education, the Governor thinks, 
should be largely of an industrial charac 


's the in 


ter, and to this end he recommen 
troduction of industrial training into the 
normal schools, and the grafting upon the 
free-school system of some form of manual 
education. He protests against the multi- 
plying of rural schools as an impairment of 
“Stronger 


the efficiency of the system. 


schools, with longer terms,” is the need of 
“The state can better 
afford, as respects cost and efficiency, to 


the state, he argues. 


transport its children to one good school 
than to put an indifferent school near the 
door of every patron.” <A further recom- 
mendation is that the classical course in the 
Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
a school for the training of negro teachers, 
be superseded by one of industrial training. 
<—_ 
PRISONERS TO RECEIVE EDUCATION 

A NEW departure has been made by 

Jailer John L. Whitman of Chicago 
whereby he has planned for a school in the 
ccunty jail in which the educated prisoners 
will be the teachers and the illiterate the 
pupils. Mr. Whitman says a little educa- 
tion will help many of the prisoners to lead 
It often 
happens that a man with college training is 


honest lives after being released. 


put behind the bars, and such an individual 
would be glad of the diversion offered by 
the opportunity to do a little teaching 

Mr. Whitman believes he can make the 
term of sentence reformatory as well as 
penal. The plan of instruction giving, the 
details of which are about worked out, has 
received the support of the members of the 
controlling committee of the John L. Whit- 
man Moral Improvement Association, and 
these men have made a canvass of their re- 


spective tiers to ascertain how many per- 


sons would be willing to attend school, pro- 
viding one was organized. 

Their efforts met with a generous re- 
sponse, and a dozen or more on each tier 
signified their wish to get a little education 
while in jail. Some of these are wholly il- 

terat Others have been educated in a 
foreign tongue an‘ others have had the 
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advantages of only the most elementary 
schooling. 

Educated prisoners have been equally en- 
thusiastic in their proffers of assistance. 
As the instruction will be largely individual, 
there will be required a large number of 
teachers. A certain number of evenings 
a week will be devoted to the instruction 
work in the chapel on the top floor of the 
jail. 

Those who enter the jail with a fair edu- 
cation and have the wish to improve have 
ever at their disposal the jail library, which 
during the last year has received a great 
deal of attention from the prisoners and 
has been enriched by many gilts of good 
and practical books. A number oi technical 
and scientific works on the trades have 
been read by and a few have 
taken advantage of the library to perfect 
themselves in lines of study which they had 


prisoners, 


begun at some time in their lives. 
=_— 
SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 
T a recent meeting of the Douglas 
County Teachers’ Association, Ne- 
braska, Dr. Andrews of the State Universi- 
ty, delivered a most effective address on 
“Teachers’ Self-Culture.” 

He began by encouraging the teachers 
to live as cheerfully as possible in their 
present work and not deny themselves every 
small thing in the hope of some day attain- 
ing a large one. He said there was an un- 
broken line of testimony against this plan 
by those who had tried it and found too 
late that it ditn't pay. In equipping them- 
selves he urged that they strengthen and 
train not only their minds, but their wills 
and their physical forces as well, that they 
may be equal to the emergencies that some- 
times give teachers their greatest opportun- 
ities. Some men, said he, don’t have the 
ability to hang on; what they need is long- 
winded will power. 

The sources of culture he named as na- 
ture, books and art. Of the first he said 
that no one need travel any to discover a 
million of its beauties. Among books he 
considered the four most essential for the 
teacher’s library nucleus to be the Bible, 
Shakespeare. Homer’s Iliad and the ia- 
Icgues of Plato. Of art he said that it fre- 
quently could be studied most satisfactori- 
ly from good photographs, as the best 
pieces in the old country are sometimes in 
poor light and not in such position that 
their real beauty and expression will be ap- 
parent at first glance. 

<< 

TAUGHT A NATION IDEAS OF BEAUTY 

~HOSE who really believe that one man 
‘| is powerless to influence public opin- 
ion, unless he is in a position of authority, 
should learn something of Eugene Br:ew- 
erman. Broewerman is a young artist, of 
Brussels, who resolved seven years ago to 
make the streets of the Belgian cities more 
beautiful than they are. 

He organized a society for the promo- 
tion of art in the public streets, and his in- 
fluence can be seen today in every city of 


any account in Belgium. First he interest- 
ed the artists. 


They stro.e with one another 


who were quick to respond 


to his call. 
in designing artistic ironmongery for the 


street poles. Individual property owners 
; 


vr, | 


were interesté 


amples of artistic 
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work were substituted for the ugly utilitar- 
ian appliances. From a small and apparent- 
ly hopeless beginning has come a complete 
transiormation and the support of both na- 
tional and municipal government for the 
new system. It is now against the law to 
erect anything in the public streets, squares 
or parks which can offend the eye. The 
poles, fountains, public signs, band stands. 
flag-staffs, refreshment booths and news- 
paper kiosks must all gain the approval of 
public authorities who are competent to 
judge of their artistic merit, before they 
can obtain a license. 

The society Broewerman founded be- 
came so active in good work that its influ- 
ence spread in all directions. A national 
conference was held with delegates from 
other cities. This was followed by an in- 
ternational conference with 200 delegates 
from other countries. 

France, Italy, Holland, England, Austria- 
Hungary and other countries have taken 
up the idea. The main purpose in every 
case is to beautify the streets and make 
the necessary obstructions and appliances 
pleasing to the eye instead of offensive. 
Delegates from the United States attended 
the international conference, and presently 
the influence of the obscure and poor young 


artist will be felt in this country. 
— 


PROMOTING EDUCATION IN the SOUTHLAND 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the organization of an association in 
New York City which will have as its ob- 
ject the promotion of education in the 
South. This body will be known as the 
General Educational Board, and already 
more than a million dollars has been placed 
at its disposal for the furtherance of its 
work. The jund is chiefly made up of volun- 
tary contributions of 
above named city. 

It is the intention of the board to urge 
and foster educational improvement in dis- 
tricts where the school system is inade- 
‘quate, and also to equip training schools 
for teachers. 

The purposes of this 


capitalists in the 


organization are 
‘summed up as follows: 

1. To promote education within the 
United States of America, without distinc- 
tion of race. sex or creed. 

2. To co-operate with other organiza- 
tions interested in educational work, and 
to simplify and make effective the general 
work of education, avoiding unnecessary 
duplication. 

3. To develop the public school system, 
especially in the rural districts. 

4. To aid in the maintenance and im- 
provement of educational institutions al- 
teady established. 

5. To further the establishment of train- 
ing schools for teachers, especially those 
designed to educate teachers of industrial 
and manual training. 

6. To develop the principle of self-help 
by urging increased local taxation, local 
contributions, or by other means. 

7. To collect full information and _ sta- 
tistics in respect to the educational matters 
in the districts covered by the operation of 
the board, which shall be kept at a general 
office. 

8. To furnish the public with informa- 
tion, suggestions and counsel, and for this 


purpose, to act somewhat as a clearing- 
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house for educational statistics and data to 
be collated by the board. 

9. To educate public opinion in all mat- 
tcrs pertaining to the general cause of ed- 
ucation by publication of reports through 
the daily press and by other means. 

10. To promote by all suitable means 
every form of valuable educational work. 

—> 
TEACHERS FOR LONDON IN DEMAND 

HE teacher problem in London at the 
present time is one of no little con- 
cern. Recently fifty vacancies for women 
teachers in the Tower Hamlets, were ad- 
vertised, but only four applications for the 
positions were received. In the infantile 
departments 134 vacancies were officially 
announced. The applicants, however, num- 
bered but seventeen. Advertisements for 
teachers in the Chelsea and Westminster 
divisions were followed by similar results— 
practically no women are ready to take the 

positions. 

This singular state of affairs is due to the 
low salaries paid by the London School 
Board. Some time ago the board reduced 
the minimum yearly salary from $425 to 
$400. This was the last straw on the bur- 
den of many previous grievances, and the 
teachers decided to look for more remuner- 
ative employment elsewhere. Most of them 
have turned their attention to the civil serv- 
ice, while others have gone to towns that 
offer better inducements than the London 
Board. Even in some of the suburban de- 
partments women teachers receive larger 
salaries than are paid in the metropolis. 

—> 
METRIC SYSTEM FOR AMERICA 
HE bill to adopt the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system as the 
standard for the United States, as intro- 
duced by Representative Shafroth, of Col- 
orado, recently was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures. It provides: 

“That after January 1, 1904, all the de- 
partments of the Government of the United 
States in the transaction of all business re- 
quiring the use of weight and measure- 
ment, except in completing the survey of 
public lands, shall use only the weights and 
ineasures of the metric system, and after 
the 1st of January, 1907, the weights and 
measures of the metric system shall be the 
legal standard weights and measures of and 
in the United States.” 

— 

DEFINES A GENTLEMAN 
NM RS. WILLIAM ASTOR’S statement 
that “no man can be a gentleman 
without being a college graduate” has 
brought out more or less criticism, chiefly 
from college men themselves. President 
Cyrus Northrup of the University of Min- 
nesota entertains some good old-fashioned 
notions on the subject which were brought 

out in a press interview. He said: 

“A gentleman is one who is kind at heart 
and has kindness in his heart and politeness 
and honesty in all his dealings with others. 
In other words, as the Scripture says, ‘do- 
ing unto others as you would like them to 
do unto you.’ So far as mere polite forms 


of society are concerned, they are, perhaps, 
important, but they are not the essential 
things, and they can be learned elsewhere 


quite as well, to say the least, as they can 
be in college. 

“Every man who graduates at college 
ought to be a gentleman, but graduates are 
sometimes not gentlemen, and many a man 
who never graduated from college is q 
gentleman in the very highest sense of the 
word.” 

= 
A NEW UNIVERSITY COURSE 
b ies University of Chicago is planning 
to offer a special course of instruction 
for such of its students as wish to go after 
graduation to the Philippines or 
countries of the Orient. 


other 
In order to get 
the data necessary for the arrangement of 
these courses the university has appointed 
Alleyne Ireland a special commissioner to 
study the conditions in the East. 

The University Board of Trustees has 
conferred on Mr. Ireland the title of pro- 
fessorial lecturer in colonial politics, his- 
tory and commerce. He has started on 
his mission and will spend the next six 
months in the various countries of the 
Orient. 

= 
JAPAN'S GOVERNMENT SCHCOLS 
|* the government school system of Ja- 
pan there are about 230 institutions of 
higher learning, ranging from academy 
grade up to the famous Imperial Universi- 
ty, which is the keystone to the education- 
al arch. These institutions have 3,500 
teachers and about 50,000 students. Includ- 
ing all lower schools, there are over 3,000,- 
ooo male students in attendance upon the 
Japanese Government institutions, and the 
number is increasing year by year. Long 
ago, General Grant said that the govern- 
ment school system of Japan was the best 
in the world. In no other country do gov- 
ernment institutions wield so large an in- 
fluence. 
— 
NOTES 

The 200th anniversary of the Russian 
press will be celebrated next year, when it 
is proposed to found a home for the sup- 
port of journalists who are unable to work 
through mishap or old age. 


At Moscow, Russia, a university for 
women is to be opened this year. It is to 
be endowed with 5,000,000 rubles by M. As- 
traknoff, a wealthy merchant. For the 
present only medicine, mathematics and 
physical science will be taught. 


The negroes of Booker T. Washington’s 
Tuskeegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
who were engaged the latter part of 1900 
by the German government to teach the na- 
tives of Togoland, German West Africa, 
how to grow cotton, have succeeded in pro- 
ducing cotton which is graded on the Bre- 
men exchange above American middling. 


The splendid new mining building which 
Mrs. Hearst is to erect for the University 
of California, at Berkeley, Cal., as a memo- 
rial to her husband, Senator Hearst, is 
shortly to be begun. President Wheeler 
has announced that the plans for the struc- 
ture have been accepted by Mrs. Hearst 
and the contract let for the construction. 
The building is to cost $500,000, and will be 
the first structure of the great architectural 
scheme planned for the university by Mrs. 
Hearst. 
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NEW RAILROAD FOR AUSTRALIA 


GREAT railroad enterprise is getting 
A under way in Australia. 

have been made for a railroad Port 
Augusta in the South Australia 
clear across the southern edge of the conti- 
nent to the mining town of Coolgardie in 
Western Australia. As Coolgardie is al- 
ready joined by rail to Perth, on the west 
coast, the transcontinental road will be 
completed when it reaches that point. 

The road will run quite near the sea, 
where a telegraph has for years connected 
the eastern and western coasts of the con- 
tinent. Nine-tenths of the mileage will be 
through one of the most barren deserts in 
the world, but the building of railroads 
through desert lands no longer offers diffi- 
cult problems to engineers. 


The surveys 
irom 
State of 


The problems 
have been solved and no one doubts that 
the stretching of a railroad across this part 
of Australia 
out. 

The engineers say that on the limestone 
plateau to the north of the Great Australian 
Bight. along whose shores the track will 
be laid, is the only part of the continent 
where there are no native tribes. A con- 
siderable number of natives, however, live 
ii the western part of the region to be trav- 
ersed. 


will be successfully carried 


This railroad will complete the connec- 
tion by rail of all the important centers of 
population in Australia, excepting some 
isolated settlements on the north and north- 
east coasts. Heretofore, says a correspon- 
dent of the New York Sun, it has always 
been necessary to travel by sea between 
Perth. Fremantle and Albany, the most im- 
portant towns in the State of Western Aus- 
tralia, and the well-developed regions oi 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

3ut with the building of this railroad the 
journey may be made from the southwest 
corner of Australia through all the southern 
States of the Commonwealth and north 
along the east coast as far as Rockhampton 
on the middle coast of Queensland. Thus, 
nearly all the great mining regions and 
agricultural cistricts will be connected by 
rail either by the line along the coasts or by 
branches from it already in operation in 
eastern Australia. which penetrate into the 
mining and wool-producing districts of the 
interior. 

— 
HOW COFFEE IS ADULTERATED 
R. WILEY, the chemist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. says that of 
all the imported into the United 
States only 3!) per cent. comes from Asia 
and the 


coffee 


Indies, in which he includes 
Java and Arabia, the latter being the home 
of the only real Mocha coffee. Notwith- 
Standing this fact, it is possible to buy what 


East 


IS represente 1 to be pure Java and Mocha 


i almost any store in the country. Prac- 
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tically none of this ever saw Java or Arabia. 


Instead, the coffee soll as Java and Mocha 
comes from Brazil. It is 


worth at whole 


sale. roasted, but 9 and 


for more than 


cents a pound, 


should not be sold at retail 


18 cents, yet, upon representation that it is 
real Java and Mocha, purchasers are com- 
pelled to pay 40 cents a pound for it. The 
Brazilian coffee, he states, is equally good, 
but the deception doubles the cost to the 
Dr. 


benefit of Congress, various imitations of 


consumer. Wiley exhibited, for the 


coffee, some made from cereals and mo- 


lasses, and one made from peas and saw- 
and moulded in 


dust, the shape of coffee 


beans. Dr. Wiley said at times when coffee 
is high he had found 25 per cent. of this 
imitation in coffee sold as Java and Mocha. 


<_— 
CANNOT IMITATE HONEY-COMB 
~*ALIFORNIA’S honey crop for 1901 is 
estimated to be 2,208,000 
about 


pounds. 
one-half the 


This was gathered by 


usual number of bees and from small fa- 


With the number of bees 
shoul the conditions be 


vored localities. 
now in the State, 





Havre, France, is the world’s largest cof- 
fee market. The amount of that commod- 
ity in its warehouses seldom falls 
2,000,000 bags. 


More varieties of rice are 
known in the Philippines; but, though this 
cereal is so important to the 


below 


than twenty 


natives, not 
enough of it is produced to supply their 
needs, and large quantities have to be im- 
ported annually. 


The artesian well at Grenelle, Paris, took 
ten years of continuous work before water 
was struck, at a depth of 1,780 feet, says the 
Engineer. At 1,259 over 200 feet of boring 
broke and fell into the and it 
was fifteen months before it was recovered. 
\ flow 
tained from it, the bore being eight inches. 


rod well, 


of goo.coo gallons per day is ob- 


A mountain of arsenic has been discov- 
ered 50 miles from Wash. The 
ore can be mined cheaply and the property 
will be developed on a large scale. 


Tacoma, 


This is 
claimed to be the first important body of 
arsenic found in America. The supply here- 
tofore has come from Cornwall. America 


now imports nearly $1,000,000 worth yearly. 

Japan has decided to establish a Govern- 
ment ocean service between San Francisco 
and Yokohama, thence by rail through the 
niost picturesque part of Japan to Tsuruga, 
on the west coast, and thence by 
to Vladivostok. This 
will reduce the journey from America to 


steamer 
route it is claimed 
Asia by two days and will attract thousands 
of British and American to the 
“Italy of the East.” and thereby contribute 


tourists 
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favorable, the output for this year will be 
it excess of 5,000,000 pounds. 

In view of the wide circulation of the re- 
port that artificial comb honey was now 
made and sold, an interview with a promi- 
nent bee-keeper will be of interest. He 
**Bee-keepers use what is known as 
‘comb foundation.’ 


Says: 
This is a thin sheet of 
pure wax, with the impressions of the base 
of the cells impressed on the same. This is 
direct the 
comb-building. 


ised to course of the bees in 
Beyond this ‘base’ man has 
not been able to go. There is not today, 
and never has been, a pound of complete 
comb honey made by man or machinery. I 
will give $100 for a pound so manufac- 
tured.” 
<—_— 
COTTON MILLS IN EGYPT 

"Es cotton mills recently started in 

Alexandria and Cairo are turning out 
a very good average grade of cloth, which 
is encouraging to those interested in the 
success of the enterprise, considering that 
most of the work is done by native weavers 
accustomed to hand-looms only. Mer- 
chants speak highly of the products of the 
mills. In Alexandria there are 130 looms 
and in Cairo 30. New looms are starting 
daily. 

This report states that the experimental 
plantations of cotton have yielded crops of 
300 pounds per acre under ordinary condi- 
tions, and point to the conclusion that cot- 
ton could be grown at a profit but for the 
high freight rates to England. Attention 
is directed to the importance of obtaining 
better terms from existing companies, and 
to the need of more capital. 





to the growth of relations between the 
Anglo-Saxons and Japanese hostile to Rus- 
sian interests in the far East. 


The people of St. Louis and Eastern Mis- 
souri and Western Illinois are greatly elat- 
ed over an appropriation of $660,000 for 
the improvement of the Mississippi river 
between St. Louis and Cairo. 


The census bureau, in a report on domes- 
tic animals, fowls and bees in the United 
States on June 1, 1900, announces that all 
the domestic animals in the United States 
have a probable value of at least $3,200,000- 
oco. 


There are reports of great discoveries of 
gold and copper in Africa. A reef of rock 
bearing gold has been found on the French 
Ivory Coast, and a copper field in North 
Rhodesia. The copper country appears to 
have been worked by the natives in ancient 
times. The railroad will be diverted and 
extended to the copper fields, thus putting 
it in connection with Cape Town. 


The largest and longest transmission of 
eiectrical power in the world has just been 
completed by the Missouri River Power 
Company, at Helena, Mont. It will supply 
Putte with electric power from its dam and 
plant at the Missouri River. The length of 
the line is sixty-five miles; it crosses the 
main range of the Rocky mountains at an 
altitude of 7,200 feet and a spur of the main 
range at almost an equal height. At pres- 
ent this conveys 12,c00 horse-power, 
but it is intended to double the power by 


line 


tlle construction of another dam. 
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LEMONS AS MEDICINE 


HE following indorsement of the lem- 

on, from a hygienic standpoint, is 
from an exchange. What is said of the 
lemon is true of the pomelo—only more so. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
for medicinal purposes, lemon juice, when 
mixed with sugar, loses most of its benefi- 
cial effect: 

“In some parts of Southern Europe, 
lemon juice cures diarrhea when all the 
usual remedies have lost their effect. In 
the treatment of intermittent fever and 
ague the whole plant is often used, branch- 
es, twigs, leaves and fruit being made to 
render an agreeable but effective substitute 
for quinia. In scurvy or any condition due 
to vitiated or deficient nutrition, with a 
consequent breaking down of the normal 
and healthy condition of the blood, there is 
no medical agent that equals lemon juice, 
either as an arrester, preventive or as a 
curative. 

“M. Gerard, the well-known chemist and 
chief of the Paris Municipal Laboratory, 
pronounces citric acid a _ prophylactic 
against cholera. He experimented on the 
bacillus of both cholera and typhoid fever, 
and found that in the acid the microbes 
cannot live. 

“Citric acid is believed to owe its great 
virtue to its strong affinity for and solvent 
powers over urea, with which it unites to 
form a soluble salt. Uric acid is the bane 
of civilized man, and to this chemical body 
in some form or other we are most indebted 
for our various forms of rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia and kindred Lemon 
juice acts most beneficially on many of 
these cases. Were lemonade to be more 
generally used it would be a most effica- 
cious arm in the defeat of intemperance, as 
physically it removes those agents from 
the system that lead to a craving for drink. 
In short, lemon juice has a beneficial effect 
on the system and preserves the health.” 

—=— 
THE PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
HE Board of State Charities in Indiana 
has made a more exhaustive study of 
the results of marriages between the feeble- 
minded than perhaps the board of any other 
state. In this connection the 
Amos W. Butler, says: 


diseases. 


Secretary, 


“Some figures taken from the records are 
given to show the conditions. The facts 
are taken from the histories of 511 families, 
known to have feeble-minded members. No 
such number of families has 
been reported upon. The number of per- 
sons known to be represented in them is 
1,924. These are direct descendants and 
also those by marriages. 


heretofore 


Of this number, 
1 249, or 64.9 per cent., were feeble-minded. 
It is a matter of record that in. 1,042 cases 
(over 54 per cent. of the whole) either one 
or both parents were defective. 

“In one of the county poor asylums of In- 
diana, years ago, were a man and his wife, 
who are reporte1 to have been of a low 





grade of intelligence, if not actually feeble- 
minded. The direct descendants of this 
couple, with those who entered the family 
through number 


comprising three generations. 


marriage, sixty-seven, 
One of the 
men, who is fairly bright, has reared a good 
family; another is an intelligent barber; 
two men have served in the army, but the 
majority of the family are feeble-minded, il- 
literate and of low morals, and their history 
is one of drunkenness, prostitution and 
crime. The marriage relation has been 
lightly regarded, and doubtless many of 
the unions were those of common law. 
Some of these persons are self-supporting, 
but a much larger number of them are, or 
have been, supported by the public in county 
or state institutions.” 
<> 

BEARDS AS GERM CARRIERS 
I R. PARK of the New York Board of 

Health is up in arms against the 
bearded doctors. He says: 

“The beard, particularly when damp, may 
become an ideal germ carrier, and on an 
unclean man would have great facility for 
the transmission of .disease. In the case 
of the physician it might transmit disease 
if brought in contact with it. For instance, 
a doctor with a long beard in examining a 
diphtheria case might very well accumulate 
the germs of the disease while he was bend- 
ing down to examine a patient. A _ child 
with the disease might cough and the doc- 
tor’s beard might collect the germs, which, 
when dry, could very easily be transmitted 
in this way to another patient. Under- 
stand, I do not say it has been done, but it 
coull be done. The danger is less in the 
case of the general practitioner than in the 
case of the surgeon, whose whiskers might 
not only interfere with his work, but might 
collect the deleterious elements of some 
puss-filled cavity, which, drying, might be 
transmitted to some other hospital patient. 
For that reason, perhaps, many of our 
surgeons are smooth-shaven, or at least 
wear only the moustache.” 

Men of unusual energy or intellect have 
generally with beards. Great 
moral crises in nations have almost invari- 
ably been followed by a race of smooth- 
faced men. One has only to recall the 
portraits of Englishmen after the time of 
Cromwell, Frenchmen after the Reign of 
Terror and Americans after the Revolution, 


dispensed 


to see how true this is. Instances of this 
kind could be multiplied without end. 
—> 
SINGING TO DEVELOP THE LUNGS 

ar the medical standpoint, says Dr. 

Henry Campbell, singing is a most 
important exercise, both by virtue of its in- 
fluence on the emotions, on the respiratory 
movements, and on the development of the 


lungs. Nothing better shows the beneficial 


effect of singing in developing the chest 
and warding off lung diseases than the 


great pulmonary development an freedom 


ession 


from pulmonary diseases among prot 


al singers. The general health, moreover, 
is exceptionally good, and this is probably 
in a large measure attributable to the mere 
exercises of their calling. 

Such therapeutic importance do I attach 
te singing that I recommend it whenever 
opportunity affords. It is especially usefy} 
in defective chest development and jn 
chronic heart disease. It is scarcely nec 
essary to add that the singer should be so 
clad as to allow absolute freedom of the 
chest movements; there should be no con- 
striction of the neck or waist, the collar 
should be low and ample, and the stays, if 
worn, ample and loose. 

a 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CURE FOR THE BLIND 

—_— HELLER, of the Institution for 

the Blind in Vienna. advances the 
theory that the cause of deainess and blind. 
ness in persons who possess perfectly 
formed organs of hearing and seeing is due 
to the lack of proper connection of those 
organs with the brain. Operating upon 
this principle, he has, it is claimed, taught 
seventy-two children, formerly deaf and 
dumb, to hear and speak. 

The process is described in the case ofa 
boy recently treated for blindness: “The 
boy was first exercised in localizing a point 
of light in a room which was otherwise per- 
fectly dark. Articles with which he had 
already become acquainted by touch were 
then placed within the narrow, illuminated 
circle, and he was called upon to distin- 
When the light 
was passed through colored glasses the 


guish them by sight alone. 
child noticed the difference. By associating 
the names with the various colors he was 
gradually taught to recognize them. 

After he had acquired the power of dis- 
tinguishing geometrical forms he learned 
to recognize letters and numerals. In the 
second stage of the treatment the use of the 
sense of touch was entirely excluded. At 
present, after fourteen months’ practice, 
the boy is able to read with the naked eye 
and to recognize, localize, and distinguish 
colors, forms, and objects at steadily dimin- 
ishing distances.” 

— 
QUININE MONOPOLY IN ITALY 

~HE new law making the sale o/ qui 
3 nine a government monepoly in Italy 
enables it to be sold at cost price, and 
brings it within the reach of the poor even 
in the remotest hamlets. The law also pro- 
vides for the compulsory quinine treatment 
of malarial government and railroad offi- 
cials and also of the employes. of contrac- 
tors, etc. Celli has recently discovered @ 
large region in Tuscany. where although 
swamps and anopheles abound and malaria 
imported, it never 
spreads, and there has been no autochthon- 


is constantly being 
ous malaria for twenty-five years through- 
out the region which was formerly a hot- 
bed for the disease. 

—. 

During the last year Paris consumed 800 
tons of snails. The animals are bred in 
Burgundy and Savoy, where they are kept 
palings, 
which they cannot climb over, and are fed 
It is said that they thus 
acquire the delicate flavor of a superior 


in inclosures formed of tarred 


upon vine leaves. 


Burgundy wine: but the flavor is, in prac- 


tice. generally overwhelme! by an exten 


} 
chopped 


sive admixture of garlic. 
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CUBAN PROTESTANTSJCONFER'g 
HE Protestant conference just held in 
, Cienfuegos 
every part of Cuba fiity ordained ministers 


brought together from 
representing eleven churches, in which are 
sixty Cuban helpers and 2,223 communi- 
cants. Such marked 


the conference intense enthusiasm, which 


progress created in 
interest 
shown locally in Cieniuegos. Among the 
speakers were Methodist North and South, 
Baptist North South, 
North and Congregational ministers. Great 


was seconded by extraordinary 


and Presbyterian 
crowds attended the sessions, and in them 
were the Mayor, members of councils, law- 
yers, physicians, teachers and chief persons 
generally. The conference discussed relig- 
jous matters, but it also took up some edu- 
cational ones, the speakers including Dr. 
McAllister of Pittsburg, representing the 
National Reform Association. The confer- 
ence showed Protestant bodies to be work- 
ing in entire throughout the 


island, and the marked favor of all classes 


harmony 


with which Protestant endeavor is received. 
The conference repeated with emphasis the 
Protestant declaration that it is not in Cuba 
to tear down the church that has been there 
since Columbus’ day, but to do the work it 
does in the United States and reach the 
thousands which Catholics cannot. Plans 
were made for planting Protestantism in 
the few remaining principalities of the 

island which it has not yet entered. 

a 
CULTIVATING VACANT CITY LOTS 

THEN the late Mr. Pingree as Mayor 
of Detroit, originated the idea of 
making use of vacant city lots for gardens 
of the poor, he could have little dreamed 
of the good to result such a plan. 
The Superintendent of the Philadelphia Va- 
cant Lots Cultivation Association has just 
made his fifth annual report in which he 
tells the story of the expansion oj this work 
in Philadelphia from one hundred gardens 
yielding a total product of $6,000 in 1897, to 
six hundred and thirty-two gar:lens, yield- 
ing $30,0co in 1901. He emphasizes the im- 
mensely greater benefits obtained by open- 
ing opportunities to the unemployed rather 
than by attempting to take care of them as 
mendicants. The contributors have fur- 
nished during the five years less than $15,- 
000, and the gardeners have had direct ben- 
efits to the amount of $84,810, and indirect 
benefits of immense value both to them 
and the community that cannot be estimat- 
ed in dollars and cents. The indirect bene- 
fits are improved health, decreased drunk- 
enness and crime, increased comforts for 
wives and children, increased happiness for 

all. 
After one 


from 


experience with a 
three-acre co-operative farm the Superin- 
tendent says: 


season’s 


“If the co-operative farms are enlarged 
10 25 acres more, the association could, 
without loss, pay twenty-five cents per 


hour to old men. well-grown boys, and 





women, and could pay thirty to thirty-five 
cents per hour to able-bodied men. I do 
not advise that such high wages be paid, 
time the work is 


especially at the being 


periormed. If a nominal wage is paid at 
that time and the net earnings distributed 
during the following winter, pro rata to 
each in proportion to the number of hours 
of work performed, it would, I think, prove 
a great stimulus to the work and greatly 
enthusiasm of the 
plan the 


increase the gardeners. 
this 


ments of 


Under supplementary pay- 


wages to the workers would be 
made in winter, a season of the year when 
they are most in need.” 
— 
COMPILING LIST OF DRUNKARDS 
MONG the novel ventures of the Sal- 
Paaiian Army the latest to deserve suc- 
cess is its plan to find out how many per- 
sons have to be helped because they are 
Major John 
of the 


definition a drunkard is aman who prefers 


is the 
According to his 


drunkards. Sammons 


originator idea. 
beer to water with his dinner. 

It was suggested that, going upon this 
basis, the army would find drunkards to be 
in the majority. 

“No, indeed,” declared the officer. “Less 
than one-third of the men we help drink. 
And all but 10 per cent., I believe, could be 
kept away from the stuff if we could get 
a good chance to straighten them out once. 
Lack of funds embarrasses us. If we had 
a place where we could send the worst of 
them, get them sober, and make them seli- 
supporting, I think, they would be reformed 
\ll of them tell me they know 
there’s nothing in drinking.” 


f¢ ir good. 


“Will your directory of drunkards he 
published?” 

“No, sir. We know what that would 
mean. Some lodger stole a book in which 


one of the soldiers had a partial list of 
some of the drunkards in St. Joseph, and 
the thief sold the list to a liquor dealer. He 
sent an agent up to the barracks and as 
each drunkard came out in the morning he 
was ‘roped in.” He taken up to the 
shop of this dealer and promised six glasses 
of beer, half a pint of whisky, and two 
meals to act as sandwich man for a day. 
For twelve they rolled about the 
town intoxicated, bearing signs advertising 
some special brand of rye. Nearly all had 
to go to the rock pile. But it was a lesson 


was 


hours 


to them.” 
Major Sammons 


plans for reformation. 


hasn’t completed his 
But he is certain 
that he can pick out a big percentage of 
the drunkards, who will turn into 
citizens. 

“T don’t believe in drink cures, as they 
are generally understood,” said he. “Faith 
in Jesus Christ is the only thing that will 
save a man. The ‘cures’ may save some 
people for a time, but those with whom we 
come in contact haven’t the money for that 
treatment. Then, too, they have 
been kicked and cuffed about the world so 


good 


sort of 


much that they haven’t the courage to fight 
out the battle. For that reason we intend 
to have two or three drunkards go around 
together. Each will lend strength to the 
other.” 

“But tf one weakens all will fall.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the Major, 
thoughtfully. “But that is the best plan we 
have yet.” 

While the directories are not to be pub- 
lished they are to be printed and sent to 
all Salvation Army Barracks. 

aa 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUNG 

N effort is in progress throughout the 

United States to improve the methods 
of religious education. The spirit of the pres- 
ent day has developed some laxity in the 
religious instruction of the young. This is 
due, we hope, not to a weakening of es- 
sential religious convictions, but to a con- 
sciousness that the old methods of religious 
training have become somewhat unsuited to 
their purpose. It is impossible to over-es- 
timate the importance of proper religious 
training. 

There being no doubt that the difficulties 
in religious training arise to a great extent 
from want of knowledge concerning the 
things to be taught and the best methods 
ot teaching them, it is fitting that the 
thoughtful and devout should devote study 
to these subjects. The results of modern 
psychology and educational theory need to 
be canvassed. Much light may be thrown 
upon problems of family training by show- 
ing what should be avoided as well as what 
should be done. The effectiveness of Sun- 
day School work may be improved by ap- 
plying thereto modern educational methods. 
Various other questions, philosophical, so- 
ciological, psychological, biblical and peda- 
gogical, need to be considered. By the co- 
operation of devout scholars throughout 
the union a new literature on this subject 
may be produced to the advancement of re- 
ligion as well as to the profit of those en- 
gaging in the study. 

<——- 
JOHN BURNS’ ADVICE 

OHN BURNS, who is so well-known 
J and so greatly beloved by all classes in 
London, in a recent speech to the working 
people of that city paid special attention to 
the prevalent evils which have arisen from 
the liquor traffic. 

For reducing the British drink bill of 
$&00,000,000 per year, or $20 per head, he 
advocated “abstinence” as “the best and 
most simple remedy” for the individual, 
and the restriction of the number of drink- 
ing places as the duty of public authorities 
generally. He quoted Liverpool as having 
“since 1889 reduced its police drunkenness 
causes from 16,000 to 4,180, its crime from 
926 to 552 per 100,000, its policemen by 100, 
at a saving of $40,000 to the rates, by the 
simple remedy of having got rid of 345 li- 
censed premises in eleven years.” Then he 
urged a similar policy for London. Mr. 
Burns is himself a total abstainer. “To 
think more and drink less,” was his advice 
to those in the most depressing conditions. 

a 


Recent explorations in Egypt have un- 
earthed the consecutive order of seventeen 
Kings, thus establishing a firm foundation 
for the investigation of Egyptian history. 
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pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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claims 


Oklahoma’s cannot be 
justly denied. The territory is peo. 
pled by energetic settlers like the 
vigorous and enterprising people 
who made the West. Its popula. 
tion is 80,000 more than the com. 
bined population of Arizona and 
New Mexico. The territory hag 
towns of 10,000; a university with 
295 students; an agricultural school, 
with 366 students; 900 church or. 
ganizations and 114,736 children on 
the public school rolls. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
urges the admission of all three 
territories, saying: “Since the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court on the 
Porto Rican and Philippine ques. 
tions which seemingly give Con- 
gress the power, if not the right, 
to legislate for territories without 
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mother desires— 

a life-long habit 
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regard to the fundamental princi- 
ples and safeguards of the Federaf 
Constitution, no obstacle whatever 
should be placed in the way of any 
of these three territories becoming 
states.” 

<=> 


PRESIDENT DOLE'S ACTION 
Pig ALFRED S. _ HART- 
WELL, a prominent member 
of the Honolulu bar, has been visit- 
ing this country and in the course 
of an interview throws light on the 
annexation of Hawaii. He said: 
“The charge has been made 
against Governor Dole that he hes- 
itated and vascillated on the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian neutrality during 
the Spanish war. I know the facts 
perfectly well. As soon as we heard 
of the war President Dole called 
together twelve or fifteen leading 
Americans and asked them what 
they thought ought to be done. It 
must be remembered that Hawaii 
was then an independent govern- 
ment, having treaties with all the 
treaty-making powers, and that Mr. 
Dole, as president of the republic, 
é was sworn to observe the consti- 
tution and laws of that republic, 
which included, of course, its treat- 
ies with Spain. 


“The opinions which were ex- 





POLITICAL TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


MATTERS RELATING TO NATIONAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT 
FOR THREE NEW STATES Texas. Oklahoma’s area is 39,030 square 
~HE House Committee on Territories  miiles, which is exceeded by thirty-three 
has decided unanimously to report the states. Density of population is one of the 


bills for the admission of the Territories of 
Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma to 
Statehood, and it is likely that Congress 
will take favorable action. The United 
States census of 1900 gives Arizona a pop- 
ulation of 122,931; New 195,310, 
and Oklahoma, 398,331. Arizona exceeds 
ir population Wyoming and Nevada; New 
Mexico exceeds also Delaware and Idaho, 
and Oklahoma exceeds, in addition, the 
states of Vermont, North Dakota, Montana 
and Utah. Arizona, with an area of 113,024, 
and New Mexico, with 122,580 square 
miles, are larger than any of the forty-five 
states, except California, 


Mexico, 


Montana and 





tests of fitness for Statehood, and, while 
Arizona and New Mexico have large areas 
and comparatively small populations, yet 
they are not the most sparsely peopled of 
the states. The density, that is the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile, is only .4 
i1 Nevada, where there are but two per- 
sons to every five square miles, while in 
Arizona the density is over 1; in New Mexi- 
co, 1.6, and in Oklahoma 10.3, which is 
greater than that of California, with 9.7, 
and nine other states. If Arizona and New 
Mexico were admitted, they would surpass 
Nevada in density, and other states, as well 
as Nevada, in numbers. 


pressed to him varied, most of 
them being strongly in favor of dis- 
regarding neutrality and_ giving the 
United States, tnasked, all the use 


it required of the harbor and city of Hono- 
lulu. Several thought it would be proper 
to have Mr. Hatch, the Hawaiian minister 
in Washington, first obtain an expression 
of President McKinley’s wishes on the sub- 
ject. 

“Mr. Dole’s action in this matter is char- 
acteristic of the man. He learned the opin- 
ions of those by whom he was surrounded, 
and then acted on his own responsibility. 
I understand he instructed Minister Hatcu 
to inform the State Department at Wash- 
ington that the islands were at the disposal 
of this government. However, before an 
answer was received from the State Depart- 
ment he made the tender of the islands di- 
rectly to President McKinley. It was ac- 
cepted, and our soldiers received a warmer 


welcome in Honolulu than anywhere else. 
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A BLIND BANK PRESIDENT 


ROBABLY the only bank in the United 

States, if not in the world, which has a 
blind man for president is the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Orange, N. J., the directors 
of which recently elected Hubert L. Pier- 
son its executive head. 

Mr. Pierson has been a stockholder in 
the bank since its organization ten years 
ago and during the greater part of that 
time has been a member of the board of di- 
rectors. He has always been punctual in 
his attendance at board meetings and his 
advice and counsel have been respected by 
his associates. 

Mr. Pierson is a man of wealth, and, not- 
withstanding his infirmity, conducts a large 
business in South Orange, where his home 
is. He owns two flour and feed mills, and 
personally manages them, besides attend- 
ing to affairs in his office. 
investor in real estate, and owns large 
pieces of property in the town, and he 
makes and keeps track of investments in 
other lines. 

Except when he visits the barbers and 
goes to the Lackawanna railroad station 
Mr. Pierson is always accompanied by an 
employe in going about South Orange. 
When he visits Orange, where the bank of 
which he is president is situated, he sends 
word in advance and has a messenger boy 
go about with him. 

In his business transactions Mr. Pierson 
is represented by his wife, who has his 
power of attorney. He is able to write legi- 
bly and is well informed on current events. 
He has been blind four years. 

=< 
EMPLOY APES AS WORKMEN 


He also is an 


ERHAPS the most interesting creatures 
in Peru are the apes. For centuries 
past these remarkable animals have been 
performing work which is usually supposed 
to require human intelligence. Naturalists 
accredit the horse, dog and elephant with 
possessing more intellect than all other 
dumb animals, but it is believed the Peru- 
vian apes surpass all brutes. In the huge nut 
forests of Peru the apes are of inestimable 
value. With amazing celerity they pick the 
tich nuts from the dark trees, saving much 
time and expense. Men cannot do the 
work in thrice the time required by the 
nimble-fingered apes. 

A plantation near the Ucayali river con- 
tains 7co acres, of which an even hundred 
is in nut trees. Forty apes are employed 
to do the picking. Two native foremen 
have charge of the hairy-bodied nut gath- 
erers. There is a huge comfortable cage 
for the apes, large enough to accommodate 
100 of them. Into this they march every 
night. Each morning early, when the paro- 
quets and scarlet finches begin to scream, 
the foremen open the doors of the cage 
and out troop the apes, chattering merrily. 

They are permitted to eat and drink for 
ten minutes andare then led off to the grove 
selected for the day. Four apes are sent up 
each tree and every quartette has a big bas- 
ket at the bottom. 

While the foremen sing and play upon 


their mouth organs, strolling about from 
tree to tree, and noting progress, the apes 
pluck the nuts with great rapidity. After 
several hours the donkey wagons appear 
with more baskets and remove those al- 
ready loaded with nuts to the big bins in 
the storehouse. There is then a brief ces- 
sation of work. 

Sometimes the owner of the plantation 
goes out with his violin and plays a bit. 
Apes in Peru are exceptionally fond of mu- 
sic. On the owner’s approach they chatter 
eagerly and group themselves around him. 
He plays tunes of all kinds, but never fails 
to close with something lively and spirited. 
Then he claps his hands, points to the 
trees and departs. The apes take the hint, 
seek the unpicked trees and begin picking 
with renewed vigor. 

The apes are always treated kindly. Pun- 
ishment for mischievous conduct is severe, 
but rarely necessary. Sometimes the wild 
apes attack the plantation in bands and do 
much harm. The dogs give warning day 
or night and the intruders are shot merci- 
lessly. After they have been repulsed and 
some killed the apes are taken to the spot 
in solemn procession. 

The lesson produces an indelible impres- 
sion upon them. They learned long ago 
that all animals must be subservient to man. 
They evince rage at the sight of a wild 
monkey. They are most valuable servants 
and enable the planters to make handsome 
incomes, which would be impossible with 
solely human labor. 

—< 

LARGEST WATCH IN EXISTENCE 
‘T HERE will be a mammoth watch at 

the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1903. 
The watch will have a polished metal case, 
and will lie on its back, and be so large and 
roomy that people will be able to walk 
around inside of it among the moving 
It will be nearly seventy-five feet 
in diameter, and more than forty feet high, 
with neat little stairways running all about 
it. 


wheels. 


The balance wheel will weigh a ton, and 
the “hairspring” will be as thick as a man’s 
wrist. The mainspring will be three hun- 
dred feet in length, and made of ten sprung 
steel bands, two inches thick, bound to- 
gether. Guides will point out and name 
every part. The watch will be wound by 
steam regularly at a certain hour during the 
day. 

It is interesting in this connection to read 
that there is in Berlin a watch which meas- 
ures one-fourth of an inch in diameter, its 
face being about the size of the head of a 
large-sized tack or nail. It weighs less than 
two grains Troy, and keeps perfect time. 

— 
SWORDS CONTAIN ONE THOUSAND PIECES 

T is said that the Japanese swords are 

sometimes composed of no less than 
1000 pieces. The blades of these sabers are 
made from magnetic iron ores. The steel 
is produced in small, very thin sheets, and 
the workman begins by. fixing one of them 
to the edge of an iron rod, which serves as 


a handle. To this are soldered other small 


ios) 
Ww 


sheets, until the mass has a length of about 
eight inches, a width of about two inches 
and a thickness of a little more than a quar- 
ter of an inch. 

This bar is brought to a white heat, dou- 
bled on itself, and hammered until it is 
down to its original dimensions. This pro- 
cess is repeated fifteen times. Four similar 
bars are then soldered together, doubled 
upon themselves, re-soldered and heated, 
the operation being repeated five times. 
This process makes the superposed layers 
so thin that a saber contains at least a thou- 
sand sheets of metal. 

<>» 

FIVE-ACRE FIELD IN MOTION 
N EAR Oxnard, Cal., the beet sugar cen- 

ter, is a moving five-acre field that 
On this land the 
residences, granaries, animals, and residents 
are sliding down the valley. This five-acre 
tract is on Springville Hill, and, having 
been jarred loose, is slowly making its way 
toward the valley of the Santa Ynez River. 

After the earthquake of February 9 that 
shook the Santa Ynez Valley, a line of de- 
marcation, the shape of a long eliptical 
curve, having the appearance of a newly 
plowed furrow, was noticed along the grain 
field above one corner of the low bluffs 
from corner to corner of the field. The 
space within the ellipse, five acres, is slid- 
ing away from the remainder of the hill at 
the rate of eight inches a week. The crev- 
asse now formed is twelve feet wide at the 
surface and is several hundred feet deep. 

= 
PAY LICENSE FOR CATS 


BILL has been introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature making the 
licensing of cats in the State compulsory. 
The fee for each cat is 50 cents, and there 
is a penalty of $5 for every one who keeps 
2 cat and does not take out a license. The 
bill also authorizes Mayors and Selectmen 
tc have all cats killed which are not li- 
censed. The authors of the bill say they 
have introduced it = on 
grounds. 


is covered with grain. 


humanitarian 
They urge that it is a kindness to 
have stray starving cats put out of exist- 
ence, and that the system will be a means of 
escape from the infectious diseases which 
stray cats so kindly distribute. 


—? 

PECULIAR INDIAN EMBLEMS 
LL about any Pueblo town may be 
seen carefully-whittled sticks, each 


with a tuft of downy feathers, generally 
white ones, bound at the top of it. They 
are prayer sticks, and are quite as curious 
as the prayer wheels of Burmah and the 
paper prayers of the Chinese. The feathers, 
stick and manner of tying the feathers vary 
according to the nature of the prayer. The 
Indian who wishes to ask a favor of the 
“Trues” prepares his ‘eather prayer with 
great secrecy. Then, taking it to a proper 
spot, he prays to those above. and, plant- 
ing his stick, leaves it to continue his pe- 
tition. 
<a 
UNIQUE DETECTIVES 
HE latest thing in the streets of Berlin 
is the private detective in semi-mili- 
tary uniform, wearing a yellcw rosette in 
his buttonhole, who corner, 
waiting to be hired. For 50 cents an hour 
he will shadow anybody and secure infor- 


stands on a 
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cough. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
lung troubles. It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 
against danger by keeping always in the 
house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 
Honey of Horehound and Tar | 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 


tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 


Be armed 


























scribed by leading physicians. Of all Drug- 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 
9 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
[2 
mation about suspected persons. The special care he died in a few days. 


company to which he belongs has twenty- 
five yellow-rosetted men in Berlin and has 
opened offices in Hanover, Cologne and 
Munich. The police are much exercised 
over this enterprise, but question whether 
they can suppress it. 
<— 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR OLD MONKEY DEAD 


EW JERSEY’S most famous monkey, 

Pete, owned by Samuel Farren, a 

truck farmer near Tremley, N. J., is dead of 
old age and a cold. 

He withstood, says the New York Sun, 
the first onslaught of snow and sleet and 
had much sport in rolling up snowballs 
and throwing them at the chickens and cat- 
tle on the farm and with great glee would 
shy some of the snowballs at his good-na- 
tured master, who thought the world of the 
animal. 

Then Pete began to sneeze and to cough 
just like a human being, and in spite of 


Pete was known all over the land. He 
once traveled with a circus and was given 
to Mr. Farren, who taught him many tricks. 
Pete could milk a cow, wash dishes, feed 
chickens, harvest apples and ring the din- 
ner bell for the farm hands. He could 
comb his master’s hair, wash his face and 
lace his shoes. 

Pete will be buried with the honors due 
his sagacity and affection for his owner. A 
slab will be placed at the foot of the grave 
and the remains will be incased in a her- 
metically sealed box. Pete 


old. 


was 20 years 


= 
DOGS AS INTELLIGENT ANIMALS 
N observer has thus told the story 
demonstrating that dogs have rea- 
soning faculties. He says: “Traveling sev- 
eral years ago in Western Maine, I stopped 
in Norway for lunch. On the piazzi of the 
hotel was a large bull-dog—a repulsive, vi- 










cious-looking brute, unable to cover hig 
teeth with his lips—sleeping in the gyp. 
shine. 





“A little child crept out of the house to 
where the dog lay and pulled his ears, 
talked baby talk, and patted him with his 
chubby hands. The dog did not seem to 
notice these attentions, until the baby crept 
around him and toward the unprotected 
edge of the piazzi, which was ten feet from 
the ground at that point. Then Mr, By} 
rose, walked leisurely along between the 
infant and danger, and lay down again, He 
repeated that movement two or three 
times till baby returned to the house, Of 
course some dogs think.” 

—- 
McKINLEY POSTAL CARDS 

F Sass one-cent postal card is now being 

printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and when the first issue of 4,000,- 
000 has been counted and bundled the new 
card will be placed on sale. Its distinctive 
feature is that the new card contains a vig- 
nette.of President McKinley in lieu of 
President Jefferson’s portrait. The issue 
of the Jefferson card will be discontinued 
when the present stock is exhausted. In 
order to avoid the heavy black device at 
the top of the Jefferson card and leave a 
clear space for the postmark the uew postal 
card has three lines of small type printed 
about an inch below the top of the card. 
The card is thus divided laterally into two 
sections—one for the postmark and one 
for the address. 

es 
WORLD'S SMALLEST PAINTING 


FLEMISH artist has produced what is 
A said to be the smallest painting in the 
It is a picture of a miller mounting 
the stairs of his mill and carrying a sack of 
grain on his back. The mill is depicted as 
standing near a terrace. Close at hand are 
a horse and cart, with a few groups of peas- 
ants idling on the road near by. All this is 
painted on the smooth side of a grain of 
ordinary white corn. It is necessary to 
examine it under the microscope, and it is 


world. 


drawn with perfect accuracy. 
<> 
AN ANIMAL CEMETERY 


A CCORDING to an advertisement in a 
4 Paris paper, a company has just been 
formed with a capital of £14,000 to estab- 
lish a cemetery for domestic pets. A tomb 
may be rented for about four shillings a 
year, and the cemetery is divided into sepa- 
rate inclosures for dogs, cats, birds and 
“miscellaneous animals.” This classifica- 
tion seems a trifle invidious. Imagine one’s 
pet pony being branded as a “miscellaneous 
animal.” 

<a 
WORLD'S OLDEST PRACTITIONER 


() N January 4. Dr. John P. Wood cele- 

brated his one hundred and_ first 
birthday anniversary at Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. He is said to be the oldest living prac- 
titioner in the world. When Kansas was 
admitted to statehood he was United States 
commissioner. John Brown was_ twice 
brought before him, once charged with 
murder, and once with harboring fugitive 
slaves. This long-tarrying man seems al- 
most as one out of the dim past risen from 
the dead. 














